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=—=UR remarks in detail this 
week must be directed to 
the drawings in the archi- 


dral” (1,055), will probably rank ss one of the | heads, looking almost like rain-spouts. The body 
most successful of his works in ecclesiastical | of the church is treated in an ultra-severe style, 
architecture. Without lacking specialty of treat- | with plain circular-headed windows, but is not 
ment, it is in keeping with the style and feeling | unpleasing ; a little wall diaper in the gable and 


tectural room; but a general | of the older portion of the structure, the pecu- 
glance round the pictures | liarities of which, in regard to internal design 
first enables us here just | and construction, have been carried out in the 
to note that Mr. Leighton | new portion with consistency in general design 
exhibits a remarkable illus- | and with sufficient variation of detail to give 
tration of a Greek religious | a separate interest to it. This is not, perhaps, 
festival, in a painting on | fully apparent in the drawings here, which are) 
a much larger scale than} rather small (they consist of ground plan, 





in a band lower down serves to carry off the 
plainness of the whole; bot, with all our respect 
for massiveness and solidity rather than florid 
ornamentation, we cannot but think that the 
author of these works, and one or two others of 
his brethren in the building art, have fully illus- 


| trated the possibility of carrying these qualities 
| to an extreme, to the exclusion of every other 


those he has recently been 
accustomed to send to 
Burlington House; that 
Mr. Millais has painted 
what will probably take 
rank as the finest landscape 
he has yet produced, in 
favour of which his efforts | 
in portraiture seem to have | 
been relegated to the second | 
place on this occasion ; that 
Mr. Alma Tadema hasalmost | 
surpassed himself in works 
which must receive due 
6 notice hereafter; that Mr. Leslie | 
" has a very pleasing picture with 
some novelty of humour and subject about 
t; that Mr. Brett and Mr. H. Moore develop | 














each hia peculiar genius in paintings on a 


large scale, and equal to most, if not all, of | 


their previous productions; that the four new | immense expense in the present day,—whether, | 
| 


associates, Messrs. Long, Eyre Crowe, Storey, 


elevation, and section), but will be admitted source ofeffect. Mr. Truefitt’s “ Tower and Spire 
by those who have examined the work itself; | in course of Erection at St. George’s, Tufnell 
and the west elevation sufficiently justifies, Park” (998), is a drawing that every one is 
itself on the drawing. Next to this hangs the likely to look twice at, for the strong originality 
Cathedral in proposition, the west front of Mr.| of design and manner it displays. We do not 
Carpenter’s design for a proposed cathedral for understand why the tower portion isshaded dark 
Manchester, an interior perspective view of and the spire left light, a treatment which con. 
which we published not long since. The front veys the idea of the former being old and the 
js 4 rich and graceful, though we should hardly latter a new addition to it, which, we presume, 
call it a powerful, composition, of rather Late is not the case. There is a remarkable look of 
Gothic design, flanked by two towers, and with | power about the whole thing; but we do not 
three large western entrances, with gable-heads think the architect’s treatment of the base of 
over, and the tympanums filled with sculpture; the spire, with its large, heavy lucarne gables 
a range of windows over these, continued across and pinnacles, is very fortunate. The interior 
the whole front, and repeated in the towers, is view of “The Church of St. Peter-upon-Corn- 
of value in binding together and giving breadth | hill, as refitted from the Designs of Mr. J. D. 
to the whole composition. Whether such a Wyatt” (998), shows a satisfactory effect as far 
building, so completely a reproduction of as the design of the woodwork goes, but cer- 
Mediwval architecture, and of a specially Medi- tainly does not commend itself to us in the 
eval class of edifice, is worth carrying out at an matter of colour: the effect is heavy and dingy. 
The interior of Mr. Pearson’s “ Wentworth 


if carried out, it would not be found, too late, to Church, Yorkshire” (1,007), is a capital water- 


and Oakes, fully justify their election, the two | be a mistake in more ways than one,—we cannot colour drawing of a design which it is scarcely 


first-named gentlemen in an eminent degree; | 
that both Mr. Poynter and Mr. Armitage con- 
tribute large and highly-finished life-size sub- 





jast now attempt to discuss here. | possible to distinguish from genuine Late Gothic, 
If we look round the remainder of the speci. and that is almost all one can say about it, 
mens of ecclesiastical architecture in the room, except that one little detail, in the midst of all 


jects from classic legend, the “ Atalanta” of the | we find the merits of drawing and design pretty this pure Gothic work, grates on the eye; the 


former being one of the most important works m 


he has exhibited for some little time; and that 
other well-known names are adequately repre- 
sented. If it be thought that some one or two 
of these have done less than was expected of 
them, on the other hand there will be found to 


/much as usual. Nothiog at present seems, on quatrefoil band, namely, under the clearstory 
the whole, to be taking the place of revived windows, which is represented as if formed witha 
| Gothic for church architecture; the methods of | flat filletand asquare sinking, instead ofa moulding 
| using it, or the particular style in vogue, change or chamfer; it may be only a defect in the draw. 
a little, but for the present Transitional French ing, but it catches the attention at once. Next to 

Gothic seems to keep its place in the estimation | this we come to the gorgeously gilded and deco- 


be, we think, a compensating balance in the fact 
that some who have not hithertoattainedsomuch ture. Mr. Tasker’s interior of a Roman Catholic 
eminence have surpassed any of their previous church at Barking-road, in course of erection 
achievements. These, however, are matters for (988) is noteworthy as an admirable piece of 
further discrimination ; but we may say that the | perspective drawing in the curves of the vault. 
1876 exhibition is @ good one. The sculpture-| ing ribs; the architecture is of a simple and 
room causes some melancholy reflections, cer- severe transitional type, and the walls are 


of the leading practitioners of church architec- | rated Byzantine-like interior of the ‘ Chapel 


of the Hospital for Sick Children, Great 
Ormond-street ’’ (1,008), drawn and coloured by 
Mr. Haig for its architect, Mr. E. M. Barry. 
As a piece of rich decorative effect this is 
very successful, if a little over-pronounced ; 
but as the chapel for a children’s hospital, 
we must frankly own that it jars on our 


tainly ; but even here we are cheered by the sight decorated with figuresubjects which in the draw. 


of Stevens’s group of “‘ Valour and Cowardice” 
for the Wellington monument, a production 
which takes us back to the great age of Italian 
art, and certainly reduces to comparative 
commonplace all its surroundings: sad that we 
should have to speak of its gifted author in the 
past tense. 

The architectural drawings fill the same space 
as usual, and strike us as being on the average 
of considerable, perhaps more than usual, in- 
terest. The central place is occupied by two 
drawings, illustrating revived cathedral architec. 
ture, in execution and in proposition respectively. 
The first, Mr. Street’s “ Nave of Bristol Cathe. 


ing are delineated in redink, therest being in black, | feelings. We should think nothing could be 
with a rather odd effect. Mr. Brooks’s “ Side | more fitting than to make the chapel of these 
Chapelof St.Chad’sChurch, Haggerstone” (984), | poor little invalids as attractive, as beautiful 
is another capital pen-and-ink drawing of a very | in theireyes,as possible; but then we would prefer 
solid massive little bit of internal architecture, | to see at the same time an air of more simplicity 
presenting, however, no features that we are and homeliness abont it, as in keeping with the 
not perfectly familiar with. There is more / associations of the children of the poor. The next 
specialty of design in the same architect’s ex- | church interior we come to, rather oddly labelled 
terior view of the “Church of the Ascension, | “from a suggestion and design by Messrs. Scott 
Wandsworth” (1088) ; the upper portion of the | & Hyde, for the completion of St. Bartholomew’s 


tower, with its round angle-turrets and the Church at Brighton” (1,011), though at first 
slated spive rising from it, is very fiue, but the | glance a somewhat heavy brick interior, has 
lower portion of the tower seems to us most un- interest and merit from its unity of idea and the 


happy, the small thin buttresses, with gableted | thorough “keeping” in the whole treatment, 
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even to the long gilt chandelier stalks depending | THE NEW CHURCH OF ST. NICHOLAS, 
from triangular brackets fixed high up on the | s 

walls. There is almost always a certain satis- | GUILDFORD. 
faction to be got out of a design where a definite} Tae Church of St. Nicholas, Guildford, which 
aim seems to be kept in view, even though/ was consecrated, on the 20th current, by the 
it bo p'ain and unpretending in character. The | Bishop of Winchester, is a building that possesses 
distinction between such a design and a mere | unusual claims on the interest of the inhabitants 
“regulation” building may be noted in com- | of the vicinity, as well as on all students and 
paring this with the design for an Independent | lovers of architecture. The noble new structure 
Chape! (1,023). Mr. Deshon’s “ Interior of the | covers the site of what was the new Church of 
New Church at East Teignmouth” (1,024) isina St. Nicholas in 1836, together with a portion of 
good solid style, with a sufficiently massive open- the then surrounding burial-ground. The interest 
timber roof, with turned wooden tie-beams, | of the spot is enhanced, and the ability of the 
which, if a tie is used at all, we like much better architect was exercised to the fall, by the fact 
than iron tie-rods, which look as if they wished | that the ancient mortuary chapel of the More 
to elude our notice, and cannot. Mr. Sedding’s family was attached to the south aisle of the 


“St. Clement’s Church, near Bournemouth” 
(1,028), consists mainly, in this drawing at least, 
in a finely-treated tower, with plain lower stages 
and an ornate upper stage, pierced with windows ; 
it partakes of Late Decorated style; perhaps the 
effect is scarcely improved by the short stumpy 
spire or conical roof rising from within the 
parapet. 

In a design for a “Church at Milton, Wor- 
cestershire ” (1,049), Sir G. G. Scott shows con- 
siderable novelty in the method of changing 


| edifice, and not only had to be preserved intact, 
| but to be introduced, in some manner, into the 
|architectural arrangements of the new and 
'enlarged building. The best guide, with which 
| we are acquainted, that the architect could have 
|taken under the circumstances, is the private 
' entrance for the Abbot of Westminster into the 
abbey, which, our readers will remember, forms 
|@ distinct and separate portion of the south 
‘transept. That feature of the abbey is divided 
| by a wall running north and south. To the east 


from the square tower to an octagon spire; the | of this wall the transept is open to the church, 
treatment of this portion of the design is one of | and forms that solemn sanctuary of art known 
the most graceful things to be seen in the archi- | as Poets’ Corner, where the sculpture of the last 
tecture room, but can hardly be very wellrealised | century has attained its apogee in the Argyle 
from description unaccompanied by a drawing. | monument, and where are inscribed the names 
The interior view of the same church (1,060) | of men whose memories will be famous so long 
does not take us so much ; it has no originality, | as English remains a spoken language. To the 
and we have little fancy for wooden groins and west of this wall lies the abbow’s passage, which 
vaults, which involve a very unarchitectural use | is closed by a doorway leading into the south 
of material to produce but a poor effect after all. | aisle of the abbey, so that the processions from | 
Mr. J. O. Scott’s design for a Byzantine church | chapter-house and cloisters might arrive at the | 
(1,061) “to be erected at Notting-hill for the| very choir of the minster without passing} 
Greek community,” is (which with such con-| through a crowded nave. Of course, we only 





servative clients it must needs have been) merely 


a reproduction of a well-known form of church, | this way to the peculiar features of our great 
in a style which lends itself far more to internal | national minster as a guide to the arrangement 
than to external effect. Of Mr. Champion’s re- ofa parish church and a private mortuary chapel. 
etoration of St. Peter-in-the-East, Oxford (1,064), | But the architectural interest of the problem to 


one can only praise the drawing, as it is impos- 
sible to learn from it precisely what has been 


done and left undone in the way of “‘restoring,’— | instance of the solution of a somewhat similar 
a common difficulty in judging projects of this | question, in those days when architecture was at 


class, which we are disposed to say ought, when 
practicable, to be accompanied by a drawing 
showing the work in its unrestored state, to be 
ofany real use. The same difficulty applies to 





the two village churches (1,074) “about to be_ 


compare small things with great, in referring in 


be solved is so great, that it is well to bring 
under the attention of the student the best 


once sumptuous, vital, and devout. 

The original Church of St. Nicholas was of 
very ancient date. Tradition connects it with | 
Saxon times. We regret to be unable to speak, 


either from personal knowledge or from authen- 





restored” by the same architect, where we | tic record, of the reasons for thisattribution. Bat 
presnme the drawings represent the in- | that the Parish Churchof St. Mary, in the same 
tended restoration, but are not even told} bright and thriving county town, includes some 
that. The left-hand drawing, “St. Peter, | of the very earliest work now extant in England 
Repps-cum-Bastwick, Norfolk,’ shows a very | there can be nodoubt. Guildford is mentioned 


picturesque little chnrcb, with its slated 


spire rising from behind the parapet of a/ arguments, which have been based on a very 
simple octagonal tower. Mesers.J.&J. Belcher’s | hasty philological theory, against the existence of 
any Saxon ecclesiastical work in England, we| chapel approaches the line of the nave, the 
hope to show that the tower of St. Mary’s, even | south aisle has been treated in a very unusual 


“Catholic and Apostolic Church, Camberwell ” 
(1,069), may claim the merit of solidity of style, 
though not very attractive; and there is a new 
kind of effect in the roofing in the interior of the 
Parish Church of Slough, by Mr. J. O. Scott, 
where the lower part of the roof has a wooden 
ceiling in two cants, while the upper part is open 
above the collar-beam level; the result does not 
seem very satisfactory, and the eye is piqued, as 
it were, at not being able to follow the half in. 
visible construction of the roof behind the ceiled 
portion. It may doas an experiment once ina 
way. 

In going over the earlier numbers of the 
churches, we were nearly overlookinganimportant 
design for the “ Church of the English Martyrs” 
(991), now erecting on Tower-hill,from designs by 
Messrs. C. Welby & P. Pugin: this is exhibited 
ina drawing which is at once plan, section, and 
view, in & manner not common with English 
draughtsmen, though familiar enough in the 
illustrated publications of Viollet-le-Duc and 
other French architects: it affords a good deal 
of information about the constructive design of 
a building in a small space, but is scarcely the 
best method of showing the effect of the com- 
pleted edifice. The church is in a style of 
Gothic little practised now, and having more 








| church of St. Nicholas was thoroughly repaired. 


|in the will of King Alfred; and, in spite of the 





if it cannot certainly be carried back to the date 
of Alfred himself, must be considerably earlier 
than the reign of the Confessor. In 1796 the 


Before that date it had been so subject to flooding 
from the neighbouring stream of the Wey, that it 
was at times unserviceable for weeks together. In 
1836, a new church, the third so far as we know, 
was erected on the same site, in what has been 


style of that time. A heavy gallery, containing 
the organ, darkened and oppressed this church. 
Damp from the foundation ascended to the roof, 
and the timbers were in such a state that, though 
they had been patched and strengthened, catas. 
trophe was imminent. The materials of this 
church were chalk, stone, and flints, with 
the adornment, as it was then unfortunately 
considered, of a coating of stucco. A portion of 
the tower of the church repaired in 1796, was 
left standing in 1836, the rest of the old build- 
ing being destroyed. In the course of the 
destruction it was discovered that a stone column, 
of thirteenth-century work, had been built into 
the wall at a subsequent date, probably during 





affinity with the Medixval cathedral style than 
the modern parish church style, as might be 
expected perhaps from the traditions connected 
with the names of its architects. The 
finest point in it seems to be, as far as we can 
judge from this drawing, the treatment of the 
ve > richly traceried west window, with the 
- Andrew cross worked into the desi 
ey esign of the 
We must defer our remarks in regard to th 
rest of the architectural drawings. ”" . 


the fifteenth century; so that relics of three 
previous churches, and traditions of yet older 
buildings, are associated with the noble new 


new church. 








St. Nicholas is the third new church with which 
the indefatigable zeal of Dr. Monsell has en- 
riched our ecclesiastical architecture. Besides 
being the mover and designer of the new edifice, 
Dr. Monsell and his family have been munificent 
contributors to the building fund. The stained 
glass in the eastern windows was prepared under 
Dr. Monsell’s express instructions, and at his 
cost. The subjects are the Annunciation, the 
Salutation, the Nativity, the Baptism, the Mar. 
riage at Cana, the Agony in the Garden, the 
Bearing of the Cross, the Crucifixion, the En. 
tombment, the Resurrection, the Angel at the 
Sepulchre, the Noli me tangere, the Ascension, 
the Descent of the Holy Ghost, and the Stoning 
of Stephen. A brass lectern (which is prevented 
from standing in its appropriate place by the 
unfortunate introduction of a dwarf wall, sepa- 
rating the chancel from the nave, which is one 
of the very few serious blunders in the church) 
is also the gift of the Monsell family. It was 
executed by Messrs. Hart & Son, of massive 
brass, with emblems of St. Nicholas and St. 
Catherine,—a ruined chapel under decoration to 
the latter saint being one of the picturesque 
features of the immediate vicinity. Windows 
and lectern are said to have cost 11,0001. The 
pulpit has been executed by Mr. Earp, of 
alabaster and marble, with relievi on three sides, 
representing the teaching of Moses, of John the 
Baptist, and of Our Lord: it is a rich and elegant 
work—resembling the pulpit of Carlisle Cathe. 
dral, and was presented to the church as a 
memorial of the late Dr. Hatchard, the prede- 
cessor of Dr. Monsell in the living, by Mrs. 
Hatchard and some friends. The font corre- 
sponds in style and material with the pulpit, and 
is from the graceful chisel of the same artist. 
It is composed of a massive block of alabaster 
supported by five marble columns, and panelled 
with alto-relievi, representing subjects from 
Scripture. 

The More Chapel, or Loseley Chapel, to which 
we before alluded, contains the monuments of 
many members of the ancient family of More, to 
whom the estate and fine Elizabethan hall of 
Loseley, adjoining to the parish of St. Nicholas, 
originally belonged. Sir Thomas More, the 
famous Chancellor, was a member of this house. 
The property fell by marriage to the family of 
Molyneux, the present owners, who take the 
prefix of the name of More. The chapel is 
divided from the church by a dwarf wall, sur- 
mounted by an arcade with twin marble shafts. 
It might have been preferable to sce these 
shafts brought down to the floor of the church, 
and protected bya brassorirongrille. But private 
tastes have to be consulted in these matters. 
As it is, the glimpse at the interior of the chapel, 
with its ancient arms and effigies, adds very 
much to the pictorial effect of the interior of the 
church, As the screen or north wall of the 


manner, in order to correspond with the require- 
ments of the plan, Instead of being provided, 
like the north aisle, with a lean-to roof, it is 
divided into arches, or coved portions, running 
at right angles to the nave, and springing from 
the columns which bear the clearstory, and the 
roof of the nave. The effect, pictorially con- 
sidered, is as happy as it is novel; but great 
fears were entertained that the acoustic qualities 


irreverently called the Churchwarden Gothic | of the building would be injured by the arrange- 


ment. It is satisfactory to be able to say that 
these fears have proved to be unfounded. 
A soft sweet organ by Willis,—the erection 
of which, including the unloading of the vans 
which brought it from London, was a great 
tour de force, having been entirely completed 
during the three days preceding the con- 
secration,—fills the whole edifice with its mellow 
notes, and every syllable of the service can be 
distinctly heard in every corner of the church. 
The new church of St. Nicholas has been 
completed, so far as it is yet completed, by other 
hands than those which laid the foundations. 
Literally speaking, indeed, the same dignified 
prelate who presided at the laying of the founda- 
tion-stone rather more than twelve months ago 
officiated at the consecration on the 20th. Bat 
not only the Rector of the parish and founder of 


church. The capital of this old colamn was at | the church, but the squire of the parish, Mr. 
a level of only some 4 ft. above the floor of the | James More-Molynenx, of Loseley Park, and the 
architect who designed the new church, Mr. 8. S. 

The founder of the new church of St. Nicholas Teulon, have been succeeded by other men since 
was the late lamented rector, the Rev. J. 8. B.| the new structure was first 


designed. It wasthe 


Monsell, LL.D., who, shortly after his appoint. | original wish of Dr. Monesell, indeed, to build an 
ge A gy aga in 1870, commenced raising entirely new church, on a site which he offered 

© fands for a more commodious place of | to present to the parish for that purpose. But 
worship than the church of 1836 proved to be. - the feeling of the greater part of the parishioners, 
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inclading the Molyneux family, was so strongly | 


in favour of retaining the ancient site, that Dr. 
Monsell readily yielded to the wish. Archi- 
tecturally speaking, we think this retention of 
site is matter for satisfaction. The design of 
Mr. Teulon was made for the independent site. 
It has consequently required modifications, and 
has been carried out by Mr, Christian, the 
executor of the deceased architect, in a manner 
that reflects great credit on that gentleman. 
The builders are Messrs. Goddard & Sons, of 
Farnham. It has not been possible to speak 
with any certitude as to the success attained by 
Mr. Christian until the church had been subjected 
to the ordeal of the performance of divine 
service. Up to the very last, great doubts were 
entertained as tothe acoustic properties of the 
building, and echoes were detected until the 
place was fairly filled. The church appears to be 
singularly sensitive to musical pitch, and a deep 
voice, however soft, is much more distinctly 
audible than one pitched on a higher key. Bat 
at a moderately slow speed of speaking audition 
is perfect ; and it may be considered as an inci- 
dental property of great value in a building if 
it tende to enforce on the clergy aslow, distinct, 
and reverent mode of utterance, by instantly 
avenging itself, by a reproving resonance, on any 
epproach to nasal twang. 

The total length of nave, chancel (which is 
under a central tower, as yet incomplete), and 
apse is 118 ft.; the width of the nave and aisles, 
61 ft. The lofty nave, ceiled with polished fir, 
and leading to the stone groins of the chancel 
and apse, is singularly fine, and the Bishop of 
Winchester, as well as others of the very eminent 
clergymen who have taken part in the services 
of the week, seemed irresistibly impelled to 
allude in their sermons to the great beaaty of 
the interior. There are a few defects, which it 
is possible, and would be well, to remedy. The 
chancel wall is entirely inconsistent either with 
the true principles of architectural design, or 
with the symbolism of the Anglican Church, as 
understood by all those of its members who do 
not repudiate the name of Protestant. The 
absence of a west door, and the very imperfect 
means of egress afforded by the two doors at the 
west end of the north and south walls, remark. 
ably resemble the very arrangement which was 
condemned in the pages of the Builder a few 
weeks since (vide Builder, April 8th, 1876). The 
vestibule is extremely inconvenient, owing to the 
intermixture of the two streams of traffic from 
the north aisle and from the nave. It is also 
descended into by a step,—a very objectionable 
arrangement, and descended from, or ascended 
to, by an external flight of steps, so ill-constructed 
that it is to be hoped that they are merely tem- 
porary. With these remarks, which are due to 
the students of ecclesiastical architecture, we 
are glad to exhaust our criticism of a very 
beantifal and commodious church. It is built 
externally of Bargate stone, ‘with Bath stone 
dressings and slated roofs. The interior is lined 
with pale-coloured bricks, the dressings being of 
Bath stone, the columns supporting the main 
arcades being of grey Robin Hood stone, and 
the columns of the chancel arches, and More 
Chapel arcades, of polished serpentine or 
veined marble. Of the stained fir roofs of 
the nave and aisles, and of the groined brick 
roof, with stone quoins, of the chancel and 
apse, we have spoken. The county of Surrey 
has gained a noble addition to her architectural 
wealth in the new church of §t. Nicholas, 
Guildford. 

Reverting to the subject before referred to of 
the antiquity of the churches of this town, an 
account of the Church of St. Mary, at Guildford, 
by Mr. J. H. Parker, is given in the Archeological 
Journal, vol, xxix., p. 170. In this the writer, 
founding his opinion on the argument that the 
use of the word timberen in Anglo-Saxon implies 
that the Anglo.Saxon people were accustomed to 
build in wood only, before the time of the 
Conqueror, in England, brings down the date of 
the tower, which is the oldest portion of the 
church, to about 1050. There are reasons, how- 
ever, of which Mr. Parker has taken no heed, for 
an earlier date. 

_ However prevalent among the Saxon settlers 
in this country was the use, natural to a naval 
people, of wood for building purposes, there is 
no doubt that was constructed in 
England by the Romans. For a building of such 
importance as a church in a Royal Manor, as in 
the case of Guildford, which was bequeathed by 
King Alfred to his nephew Ethelwald, it is rather 
proper to seek for indications of its age on the 
Spot, than to start with theassumption of late date, 


A very remarkable indication exists, which, 
although it is referred to in the article in 
question, is far from being brought fully into 
daylight. tiecive 

The central tower, admittedly of very early 
date, is built of chalk and flint. Its walls are of 
considerable thickness, with flat pilaster strips 
on the outside, 

The north and south walls of this tower, 
at a period subsequent to their erection, 
have been ‘pierced by semicircular - headed 
openings, with imposts and rude arch stones, 
which Mr, Parker says are evidently of 
the time of Henry I., or about the year 
1100. This perforation no doubt was co. 
incident with the building of a chancel to the 
east, and o:' a north and south transept, to which 
these arches gave access. In executing this 
work two windows were interfered witb, and the 
lower part of them, apparently, filled up. They 
are of a rude loop-hole form, and splayed both 
within and without. That a church should have 
been so profoundly modified, within fifty years 
of its erection, is extremely improbable. Even if 
we date the round-headed arches so late as 1100, 
we have the indication of a far more remote 
antiquity for the walls containing the splayed 
windows. 

Farther enlargement was effected in the reign 
of Henry II. To this date are attributed the 
pointed arches of the nave, which spring from a 
square abacus, forming part of a scalloped 
capital, on a round column. Apses, or rather | 
chapels, were at the same time added to, 
the north and south aisles; and the round- 
headed windows in the chancel, which cor. 


crowded the new charch on ita opening. Sixty 
clergymen, including two bishops, in full canoni- 
cals, and a surpliced choir of nearly forty 
voices, were present, as well as the mayor and 
corporation of Guildford in their civic robes. 
The scene was almost more such as might have 
been expected in one of the ancient cities of the 
Low Countries,—Ghent or Liége,—than in an 
English county town. Much of the building in 
the neighbourhood is of the seventeenth, and 
even of the sixteenth century; and very few 
parts of England can so richly furnish materials 
for the sketching portfolio of an architectural 
student. Fortunately, many of the finest 
examples of Jacobean or Tudor architecture bear 
their dates legibly inscribed. On the road from 
Epsom to Guildford, at the village of Merrow, 
about two miles from the latter town, is a very 
fine gabled house, dated 1615, which was pro- 
bably either the hall or the rectory of the parish, 
but which is now occupied asan inn. Inanother 
direction, between Shalford and Albury, is a 
perfect gem, a timbered house of 1583, with 
date repeated over and over again on the timbers. 
It is an ancient manor-house, originally a hunting- 
box of King John, and rebuilt in the year we 
have cited. It formerly surrounded a quadrangle, 
bat all but one wing was pulled down about a 
century back. The doorway is of oak, very low 


| in the arch, and the interior, as far as the visitor 


can see, is entirely panelled in old carved oak, 
the presses and corner-cupboards being to match. 
It is said that much of the more ancient wood- 
work was utilised by the builders of the sixteenth 
century. The black curved beams, contrasting 
with the whitewashed walls, the heavily-mul- 





respond with the arches in the tower wall, 
were then filled up, to allow of the exten- 
sion of the chancel. We must not be seduced 
by the interest of the subject into a description 
of this fine old church, which is a sort of summary 
or abstract of the work of the great church- 
building epochs in this country, as an account will 
be found in the volame we have already quoted. 
But we think it would be a pity that any theory, 
which is not founded on distinct architectural 
facts, should be allowed to obscure the evidence 
that so ancient a Christian building bears, 
ineffaceably imprinted on its walls, of its hoary 
antiquity. 
St. Mary’s Church has suffered from a cruel 
piece of barbarism. On either side of the 
chancel, or original lady-chapel, is a side chapel, 
and the east ends of the three were originally 
curved. The lady-chapel, however, has been 
shortened, in order to allow of the widening 
of Quarry-street, the road ranning by the church, 
and a new window,—constructed, however, on a 
consistent design,—has been supplied to this 
truncated apse, thus at once shortening and 
flattening the central part of the choir. It is 
true that the street was very narrow, and that 
proverty of value must have been destroyed in 
order to widen it on the east side. But this can 
afford no adequate excuse for the mutilation of a 
beautiful and ancient piece of architecture. 
Reverting to the Church of St. Nicholas, there 
is another point on which considerable criticism 
has been offered, and on which there is good 
reason to believe that the architect will prove to 
be fally justified in having the courage of his 
own opinion. This is the choice of bricks for the 
lining of the church. There is no doubt that 
during the progress of the building, and even to 
some extent to the present moment, the brick- 
work assumed a greenish and sickly hue, that 
bid fair to ruin the effect which the form of the 
interior was calculated to produce. The build- 
ing was long unroofed, and exposed to a rainfall 
of unusual depth. The walls must have become 
saturated with water, and the ordinary efflo- 
rescence of salts that deforms all new brickwork 
for a time was thus no doubt augmented. In 
some places both the walls and the brick vaulting 
are still dark with damp. But a portion of the 
work, which has been protected from the heavy 
rain, and has had a fair chance of becoming 
properly dry, that is to say, the south-east pier of 
the central tower, has assumed a pale creamy tint 
that is agreeable to the eye, and that perfectly 
harmonises with the Bath dressing. There is 
thus good reason to suppose that the brick 
work, being now thoroughly protected from the 
rain, and dried, not only by the heating- 
apparatus and by the heat radiating from the 
gas-lamps, but still more effectively by the 
repeated presence of large congregations, will 
rapidly and thoroughly dry, and that the tint 
of the church will be such as fally to justify 
the choice of material. 








A large and respectable body of worshippers 


lioned windows, and the stories projecting each 
over the one below, make this ancient manor-house 
a rare study for the artist and the draughtsman. 
It was surrounded by a moat, of which more 
than a trace remains. The kitchen garden-wall, 
looking on the moat, is pierced for purposes of 
military defence. Another wall of this garden 
is composed of squared blocks of stone, unlike 
apy used elsewhere in the building, evidently 
very old,—and a relic, there is very little doubt, 
of the ancient seat of the brother of Richard 
Coeur de Lion. 





SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER.- 
COLOURS. 


Many large and elaborate drawings are, as 
usual, hung round the walls of the Society’s rooms 
in Pall-mall East, yet to the judicious observer 
we venture to think that the cream of the eighty- 
sixth exhibition will be found among the smaller 
works on screens 3 and 4. For here, among 
others, are placed the only twoimportant drawings 
bearing the name of Alfred W. Hunt,—‘ Liyn 
Coryn,” and “Clouds, with a South-west Wind 
over Carnedd Dafydd” (269, 277),—drawings in 
which, as in others by the same hand, the mere 
manipulation of brush and colour seems forgotten 
in the mist and breeze and movement and 
magical light of Nature. Look at the stream in 
the second-named drawing, and the distant hills 
showing in such aérial softness against the even- 
ing sky. Here are the two finest, because the 
freest and most boldly-handled, drawings of 
Mr. N aftel (251, 259). Here Mra. Allingham 
appeals to us in a drawing as fall of true pathos 
as of excellent, though unlaboured, workmanship, 
showing a poor old rustic, “ Past Work” (250), 
seated under a tree on a tombstone, with the 
touching motto from Carlyle,—“ For us was thy 
back so bent.” Here Mr. Boyce is at his best 
in portraying an “ Old Farmhouse at Hamble- 
don, Surrey” (262), and the garden full of 
divers vegetations deftly handled, and spring 
trees in half foliage, which stands out so glitter- 
ingly against the background of thick hedge, and 
a distant faintly-clouded sky behind. Here Mr. 
Dodgson shows two of his best pieces of work 
(248, 263) ; the second number especially, “A 
Summer Morning, Coast of Gower,’ one of the 
best and most solid and powerful little things 
in the room; and in a contrary style Mr. J. W. 
North here distinguishes himself by a brilliant 
little drawing of a “Maison de Campagne, 
Algiers” (247), a square white house flaring in 
the sun amid a patch of brilliant and heated 
foliage. Here Mr. Walter Duncan, one of our 
younger water-colour artists who happily shows 
a feeling for something beyond mere common- 
place in figure subjects, gives us something like 
real feeling and passion in the female figure 
playing the barp in his small drawing of “ The 
Duet” (254), together with fine and broad 
handling and forcible colour in the costume ; 
not to mention his other still smaller drawing of 
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“The Lily” (255), gathered by a girl who lies 
fall length on the grass, foreshortened, to reach 
it, while her younger companion waits for the 
prize. Here, also, Mr. Prescot Hewett, honorary 
member, in a small drawing “not for sale” (281), 
reminds us of the essential qualities of water-, 
colour, and of Cotman’s way of displaying them 
Have we said enough? These two screens are 
worth a look, at all events. 

Going round the room generally, we should 
hardly cal! this one of the strongest exhibitions 
we have seen here; but there are interesting 
points in it. An old member, Mr. Hale, has 
come out in a new manuer, which, though ina 
double sense a “ manner,” is a very good one, and 
illastrated in two or three very fine harmonious 
compositions from old Bristol, with its heaps of 
houses of various shapes and hues rising above 
the stream laden with coasting craft. The par- 
ticular style of execution employed is one which 
results in a very granulated-looking texture, rich 
withal in surface and tone, and an entire loss of 
outline or line of any kind; the best specimen 
is perhaps ‘‘The Queen of the West” (174), 
with the new St. Mary Redcliff spire rising 
over the group of old houses. Then it is grati- 
fying to find that a really clever artist like Mr. 
Clarence Whaite is not after all going to sink into 
@ mannerist. His ‘‘ October on the ‘velsh Hills” 
(63) still retains the combination of tones to 
which he seemed to have limited himself; but 
in his fine drawing of the “ Finding of Taliesin ” 
(170) he has broken these fetters, and again in 
the evening scene entitled ‘‘ Going Home” (167), 
and in “ Midsummer” (197), a@ very fine study 
of heavy massed foliage under a bright sun, only 
marred by the rather commonplace figures of the 
ladies under the awning, and their companion 
who is inconsiderate enough to plunge up to the 
neck in the water, clothes and all, apparently. 
Mr. E. Radford, another recent member, on the 
other hand, seems to us to show no advance 
beyond the mere power of manipulation which 
he displayed at first ; the interest of his drawings 
is only very second rate. Mrs. Allingham holds 
her own wonderfully well, as in her portrait of her 
husband (44), an excellent likeness and a really 
artistic work, and her very interesting-looking 
though plain young lady in white enjoying 
“Spring Days’”’ (238) underthe trees. Some of 
Mr. C. Davidson’s drawings are beautiful ; 
especially “ At Reigate, Autumn” (32), and 
**Gatton Park, early Spring” (57), the latter 
glinting with spring light and freshness. Mr. 
A. P. Newton is largely represented; but he 
seems to have lost a little of his old poetry in 
rendering the mass and distance of mountain 
scenery ; “‘Solitude”’ (93), however, is fine, and 
in “ Lost in the Wood” (69) he is somewhat 
out of his usual beat,’and gives us a very fine 
and brilliant effect of sunlight through masses of 
foliage and on great moss-covered trunks. Sir 
John Gilbert’s “Joan of Arc” (68) is simply a 
brilliantly and freely painted head, of little 
character, but contrasting favourably, on the 
whole, with Mr. Carl Haag’s “ Head of a Nubian 
Warrior” (62), a very highly-finished thing, re- 
dolent of mere labour and cleverness of manipn- 
lation. Mr. Boyce gives a charming study of a 
barren sandhill “Near Tenby” (86), which 
smells of the sea breeze ; but he has out-Boyced 
himself for once in his drawing of the “ Ancient 
House at Stokesay” (96), where aérial tint and 
perspective are lost in the attempt to make out 
detail too much and too equally all over the 
picture. Have what tones you will, the church 
tower must stand out more clearly and decisively 
from the bank some little distance behind it 
than is the case here. Miss Montalba’s drawings 
are, we fear, manner, manner,—very original and 
taking at first, but looking much less original 

now that we seem to know the trick of it. 
Mr. Alfred D. Fripp is at his very best in 
‘**Dinner-time at the Parbeck Quarries” (128) : 
to be sure we have seen all the figures many a 
time ; they are quite old friends; but they are 
such very good friends, and the whole scene is 
so atmospheric and sun-lit. Then, for sea 
scenes, Mr. H. Moore has a fine seething sea, 
No. 102, where a distant vessel is “ fast on 
areef”; and he has come to find a different 
colour in sea-water from that tone which we had 
begun to asscciate necessarily with his pictures. 

Mr. Powell is disappointing ; it looks as if he had 

done the best he could, and is going no farther ; 
the “ Liverpool Trader” (172) looks almost like 
& portrait of a ship done to order for her owners, 
with as much sea as the painter could put in for 
the money. Mr. Albert Goodwin’s versatility, 
on the other hand, is more marked than ever. 
Look at the “ Street of the Coppersmiths, Cairo” 


(144), a capital brilliant study of detail (metal 
work, &.) in strong light; then at the fine 
drawing where a river is flowing “through the 
city, seaward” (187), past a delightfal old 
picturesque brick and stone wall, half overhung 
with trees; and then at “ The Siren Sea” (179), 
a shallow cove where the rocks are reflected in the 
calm, treacherous water through which the gleam 
of the seaweed is seen, a piece of a wrecked 
ship’s framework in the foreground, and in the 
background the small glistening figure of the 
siren, seated on a pebble beach whose grey and 
green tones are given with exquisite truth and 
refinement. This latter is one of the most re- 
markable things, in feeling and execution, in the 
room; and no uninitiated visitor would think of 
attributing all three, or any two of them, to the 
same artist. Such a total freedom from manner 
is in itself remarkable, at a time when nearly 
every artist, in water-colour especially, has his 
own peculiar trick by which he is at once 
recognised. 

We have indicated pretty well what there is 
of interest in the Exhibition. Of figare subjects 
there is not much to speak of beyond what we 
have mentioned, except Mr. Marks’s “ Student 
and Sportsman ” (98), where one monk looks up 
from his books to see a fine salmon held up by a 
robust brother, not, evidently, ‘‘a fisher of men.” 
The work is in the artist’s best and most delicate 
vein of humour. 





BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


Ar the meeting on the 19th of April, Mr. S. 
Cuming, F.S.A. Scot., V.P., in the chair, Dr. 
Kendrick sent for examination Roman fictile 
objects discovered at Long Bank, near Winders. 
pooi, the site of the ancient Condate. Some 
were very similar to Arezzo ware, one having a 
large figure of Hercules, and there being others 
with the head of Minerva, &c., and a fragment 
of rough cast ware, made probably in the locality, 
but similar to that made at Caister. Mrs. Bailey 
sent an ancient knife, the handle being of iron, 
inlaid with copper and silver, and having a 
carved ivory blade. It was found on Tower. 
hill, and is remarkable for having the rose and 
marguerites,—the cognisance of Margaret of 
Anjou, and is of the date when she was a prisoner 
at the tower. In continuation of an interesting 
exhibition of arms of Asiatic and Savage tribes, 
resembling those of early date in Europe, Mr, 
Cecil Brent, F.S.A., produced ao fine stirrap- 
hilted dagger, and Mr. Adams, F.S.A., another of 
later date, both being very similar to the Medi- 
zeval anelaces. Mr. Brent also exhibited a 
beautifal Arabic crece, having an inscription 
invoking the protection of Allah in battle, anda 
Dyak sword, almost identical with those of 
Roman date. Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., exhibited 
an ancient hour-glass stand and a silver spur 
from Cannon-.street. 

Mr. De Gray Birch, F.R.S.L., described an 
impression of an ancient seal of the city of 
London, having a gigantic figure of St. Paul 
standing over the City and holding a flag con- 
taining its arms. Mr. Adams exhibited a small 
portrait of Herr Meister Jacob Breissart, of 
Bruges, dated 1553. The chairman read a paper 
on ‘‘ Wig Curlers,”’ and made allusion to the dis- 
covery of upwards of 2,000 of these singular 
little articles in repairing St. Bartholomew’s, 
Smithfield, in 1867. 








KEBLE COLLEGE CHAPEL, OXFORD. 


Tue chapel for Keble College, built at the cost 
of the late Mr. W. Gibbs, of Tyntesfield (some 
say 50,0001), from the designs of Mr. Butterfield, 
was opened, though not consecrated, on Tuesday 
last. The chapel, the foundation-stone of which 
was laid by its donor in 1873, stands at the 
north-east corner of the principal quadrangle of 
the college, with its north side abutting on 
Keble-terrace. Its internal dimensions are 
124 ft. long by 35 ft. broad, with an organ. 
transept 23 ft. by 14 ft. The height externally 
from the ground to the lead roof is 90 ft. In 
addition to a western entrance there is a southern 
one from the quadrangle, by a porch which is 
carried up to the height of the main building, 
and is surmounted by a figure of St. Michael and 
the Dragon. The windows are at a great height 
from the ground, for the sake of the interior 
treatment of the walls, which are divided into 
two stages beneath the inside window.cills, 





the lower one being an arcade, and the upper 
one @ line of large panels filled with mosaic 


subjects. The ceiling is vaulted, and springs 


from 1 dark marble shafts, and is painted 
throughout, with some relief of gilding. The 
principal features of the decoration of the in- 
terior are painted glass in the windows and mosaics 
in panels on the walls. These bring out the 
relationship of the Old to the New Testament, and 
show the process of God’s actual revelation of 
Himself in God. The histories of Noah, Abra- 
ham, Joseph, Moses, in twelve of the side 
panels of the western half of the chapel, with 
the figures of the twelve minor prophets in the 
four windows above, and of the four greater 
prophets, with David, Solomon, Samuel, and 
Elijah, in the west window, refer to the earlier 
dispensation. A series of events from the New 
Testament, represented in mosaic, is placed in 
panels in the eastern half of the chapel. The 
series is continued up to the present time by 
&@ mosaic panel beneath the east window, which 
represents our Lord as He revealed Himself 
after His ascension to St. John in the Isle of 
Patmos. Christian saints in mosaic panels on 
either side support the figure of our Lord. At 
the west end of the chapel is depicted in 
three mosaics the Second Coming of our Lord 
to judgment. The interior floors and fittings 
are of oak and walnut. A large organ, pre- 
sented by Mr. Gibbs, fills the south transept. 
A brass lectern, with a figure of St. Mark, stands 
in the middle of the choir, and cross standards 
and altar candlesticks are placed in the sane. 
tuary. The library and dining-hall adjoining are 
divided from one another by a staircase building, 
lighted by a large oriel window, by which they 
will both be reached. The story beneath is 
arranged for kitchens and other offices. The 
library when complete will measure 86 ft. by 
35 ft., and the dining-hall 137 ft. by 35 fr. They 
will be built of brick and stone, and will agree 
in general character with the other college 
buildings. We may find another opportunity to 
speak of the building critically. 





LONDON INTERNATIONAL (?) 
EXHIBITION. 


Since the International Exhibitions held of 
late years at Kensington collapsed (as we 
prophesied they would do under any attempt to 
keep them up annually), the Belgian committee 
have endeavoured to keep the thing going under 
their own auspices, and got together last year a 
collection of works of art which occupied in a 
melancholy manner a small portion of the long 
galleries of the Exhibition building, and among 
which, as far as we can recal, there was not a 
thing worth exhibiting, or looking at when exhi- 
bited. This year the same exhibition is held in 
the more suitable area of the ground-floor 
rooms at 9, Conduit-street, which are completely 
filled, and where there are some nice works. A 
very fine Bossuet is to be seen, “‘ Le Portique 
d’Octavie, Rome” (37) ; the small landscapes of 
Von Poschinger are good ; Gilardi’s “ Girl Tatt- 
ing’ (5), Bauerle’s ‘‘ Winter” (15), a study of 
a child’s head; landscapes by Tscharner, Van 
Starkenborgh, Heymans, Rosseels, and others, 
may be mentioned ; two small works by Ballerini, 
&c. There are one or two bits of clever sculp- 
ture, but nearly all Italian, and in that tawdry 
style of costume-cutting by which modern Italian 
sculptors have done so much to d de the art. 
Still, it is rather a pretty little exhibition, and 
we only protest against the keeping up of the 
title, “ London International Exhibition,” and 
the attempt to confound this little commercial 
enterprise with the International Exhibitions 
= were supported by the English Govern- 
ment, 








The Copyright Question.—The Queen has 
been pleased to issue a new Commission, ap- 
pointing the Right Hon. John James Robert 
Manners (commonly called Lord John James 
Robert Manners), the Right Hon. William Regi- 
nald, Earl of Devon; Sir Charles Lawrence 
Young, bart.; Sir Henry Thurstan Holland, 
bart., C.M.G.; Sir John Rose, bart., K.C.M.G. ; 
Sir Henry Drammond Wolff, K.C.M.G.; Sir 
Louis Mallett, knt.,C.M.G.; Sir Julias Bene- 
dict, knt.; Farrer Herschell, esq., one of her 
Majesty’s counsel ; Edward Jenkins, esq. ; James 
Fitzjames Stephen, esq., one of her Majesty’s 
counsel; William Smith, eaq., Doctor of Civil 
Law; James Anthony Froude, esq.; Anthony 
Trollope, esq. ; and Frederick Daldy, esq., to be 
her Majesty’s Commissioners to make inquiry 





with regard to the laws and regulations relating 
to home, colonial, and international copyright. 
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WALL-PAPERS. 


Ox the whole, alchough it may not be the cleanest 
or the healthiest way always of lining a room, 
we may regard the accepted and habitual wall- 
paper as a boon to those who seek adornment of 
colour for their apartments at little cost. It is 
not to be recommended, certainly, where cleanli- 
ness and healthfulaess are things in a general 
way difficult of attainment; not for the houses 
of the poorest classes, that is to say, and in 
crowded town tenements. But where circum- 
stances are different ; where there is probability 
of general cleaning and other sanitary processes 
regularly going on, papering is a substitute not 
to be despised for those who have not a little 
private fortune to spend on the decoration of the 
rooms where their daily lives are mostly passed. 
It may be thought, surprising, in fact, that we 
should speak in an apologetic tone at all with 
reference to so usual and respectable a way of 
producing a decorative effect. But it should 
always be distinctly understood that, from an 
art point of view, mechanically-stamped paper 
patterns, pasted on tothe wall, can only be regarded 
as a compromise or an expedient for supplying 
the place of more permanent and thoughtful 
decorative work, produced independently of me- 
chanical assistance. As a means of making a 
room “look nice” in a short time and at a 
moderate expense, they are invaluable; but, 
compared with painted decoration, with con- 
structive polychromy of any kind, or with the 
grand oak wainscot linings of our Late Gothic 
and Renaissance mansions, paper’at its best is 
but a paltry expedient. Indeed, in an art point 
of view, hanging “staffs,” like the old tapestries, 
are superior to papers, since they givea better and 
richer effect in regard to texture, and are a more 
honest method of decoration, not passing them. 
selves off for anything permanent or inherent in 
the wall surface, which is certainly the object of 
wall-papering, of which it is a sine qui non that 
it should be Jaid as flat, and with as complete a 
dissembling of the joinings, as possible. Almost 
every consideration except appearance, however, 
is manifestly against the tapestry syetem, which, 
practically considered, was, in fact, a semi- 
barbaric device, inimical to healthfulness and 
convenience. 

Papering being, however, for the many such a 
necessary resource in decoration, it is of some 
interest to see what is coming in and going out 
in its fashions, partly as an indication of taste 
generally, partly as bearing on the question of 
what wall-paper design in particular ought to be. 
The precise type of effect which should be looked 
for in wall-paper is not very easy always to hit. 
It should be perfectly flat in appearance, for 
every reason: a wall ought to look flat, and not 
as if in different planes or uneven on the surface, 
and an ornament prodaced by mechanical im- 
pression ought not to aim at any delineations of 
objects in relief, because these, when produced 
by such a process, must necessarily be coarse 
and imperfect. A paper should not bé too 
ambitious in design, because it must look like 
what it is, a surface ornament for producing a 
general decorative effect, as a background to 
furniture and pictures, and therefore not to in- 
trade itself too much. But it should, neverthe- 
Jess, present agreeable forms for the eye to 
follow in a general view, and some little more 
minate detail to show on a closer inspection. On 
this principle some of the best designed papers 
are those which have a smaller diaper design 
filling up the interstices of the main design, and 
acting as a background to it. This is only car- 
rying a step further the principle on which the 
whole paper is designed : the paper itself forms 
a diaper background to the room and its farni- 
ture, and the sub-design forms a similar back- 
ground to the main one. Whenever purely 
decorative work is placed so that, though 
it may not generally be looked at closely, 
any one can look at it so withont diffi- 
culty, there should always be something 
further to interest the eye on such a closer 
inspection. A paper should have a distinct 
design, based upon a distinct motive, and not 
appear to be accidentally sketched in: and this 
same rule ought, on the whole, to exclude any 
direct imitation of natural forms, which must 
appear as treated with thought and in a manner 
fitted to their place in an artificial design. It 
should be borne in mind always that, while a 
very small or very feebly-tinted design will 
generally have a poor effect, anything over-large 
in scale or over-strong in tints has a direct 
tendency to reduce the apparent size of an apart- 

ment, and to bring all the walls too close to the 





eye. Where a quiet effect is specially sought 
for, a design in two shades of the same tone or 
colour is generally the best in effect. Where a 
richer effect is desired, it should be songht 
rather in rich secondary or tertiary tones, with 
small points of positive colour or of gilding. 
The kind of diffused bloom of colour which is 
one of the best possible effects in a carpet, pro- 
duced by the mingling of various rich and bright 
tints in equal force, is much less attainable in a 
paper, in consequence of the much harder effect 
produced by stamped colour on asmooth surface, 
than by woven colour on a rough texture. 

It is only within a comparatively few years 
that wall-papers have become a matter for con- 
sideration, on really artistic grounds, to the 
present generation. The infusion of something 
like a pure and good taste in regard to this class 
of work was due, like so many other improve- 
ments in ornamental art, to Owen Jones in the 
first instance more than to any one else. He 
almost invented a style of paper of his own, in 
which purely natural forms were entirely dis- 
carded, and strong colour (as a@ rule) was little 
used ; probably from the feeling we have ex- 
pressed above, that it cannot so advantageously 
be used in paper-work. Owen Jones’s favourite 
type of paper design might be described as con- 
sisting of abstract ornamental forms based upon 
priociples of natural growths, but totally devoid 
of imitative character. These designs showed 
great subtlety, ingenuity, and refinement of line ; 
and they kept strictly within the bounds proper 
to mechanically-produced ornament. Many of 
them came into most extensive use, not only in 
papers of the best class, but in cheaper ones ; 
for Owen Jones, like a true artist, was not above 
giving his mind to designing simple and inexpen- 
sive things with care and thought. The class of 
design which he created a taste for, and even 
popularised, has fallen a good deal into disuse 
now; but we saw with pleasnre the other day, 
among the “new patterns” of a paper-staining 
firm eminent for its efforts in bringing out 
artistic designs, a fine one by Owen Jones, in his 
best style, hitherto “‘ unpublished,” as one may 
say, and coming as one of the new and certainly 
one of the best and most artistic papers of “ the 
season,” and one which offers a wholesome con- 
trast to the style even of some of the best papers 
at present in fashion. 

The style of Owen Jones was succeeded, with 
those who take an interest in paper designs on 
artistic grounds, by one which has been chiefly 
connected with the name of a decorating firm, 
also well known in stained glass, and not without 
ramifications into poetry, in connexion with one 
of its members. This, which was at first 
patronised mainly by architects and by a certain 
class of dilettanti, and through them brought to 
the notice of that vacillating fancy called “‘ public 


taste,” was a style richer in colour, somewhat | 


nearer to nature, and less conventional in detail. 
Some of the papers in this style were very 
charming, both in their design and their colour 
effect, the latter especially, and attempted more 
in this way than Owen Jones had aimed at. It 
can hardly be said, however, that they had what 
may be called the intellectnal or abstract 
character of Jones’s designs; but they were 
sufficiently conventionalised in principle, and 
supplied the growing demand for warmer and 
richer colour in papers. Fascinating as they 
were at first, we cannot but think, however, that 
this was a style of paper of which the eye or the 
taste sooner tires than of the Owen Jones style, 
and it is pretty certain that lees thought goes to 
the making of it. This style of wall-paper, 
partly under the natural result of progress by 
which an idea is worked to its limite, partly 
under the recent influence of Japanese taste, has 
developed into a type of wall-paper of almost 
naturalistic detai), which seems, for the last two 
or three seasons, becoming more and more pro- 
nounced. The favourite effect now in the 
richest and most expensive class of papers is 
that of a thick network of foliage only slightly 
conventionalised in some details of form and in 
colour, but in general composition designed as 
much as possible with the straggling irregularity 
of natural growth, producing the appearance ofa 
leafy grove all round the room, with (as a favourite 
effect) the glimmering through it at artificially 
irregular interspaces, of richly coloured or gilded 
fruit-like forms. In the earlier papers of some- 
thing the same type that we have just been 
alluding to, flowers and not fruit formed the 
salient point of colour ; delicately tinted flowers 
flattened into geometric circles, with radiating 
petals. We cannot consider the “frnity” taste 
as an improvement, nor can we praise the 


prevalent fashion in the matter of thonghtful 
design. This class of paper looks very wel! and 
powerfal when seen at a distance, as when it is 
introdaced in the beautifully-composed interior 
scenes we see at the Prince of Wales’s or the Court 
Theatre. The colour effect is undoubtedly very 
rich ; in regard to general richness and harmo- 
nious force of tone these papers are sometimes 
remarkable, and equally so for the splendid 
execution now bestowed upon them. But they 
want the interest of carefully and thoughtfully 
considered form and line and general construc- 
tion; once get the trick of the colouring and 
combination, and the design really presents no 
difficulty at all, for the paper in fact almost 
designs itself. And, seen in a more restricted 
area than that of the theatre, we confess these 
foliage papers appear to us far too pronounced 
in effect, and too large and coarse in detail, for 
truly refined taste. Other types of design of 
more or less Japanese origin have been im- 
ported into our wall-papers, with varying result. 
What may be called the Japanese “ key- 
pattern,” a style of ornamental detail 
analogous to the Greek ornament so called, 
has been made the foundation of some very good 
papers, a trifle heavy, perhaps, in effect, but 
withal perfectly satisfying to the most fastidious 
taste, and possessing a distinctly architectural 
character which renders them exceedingly suit- 
able for rooms where architectural severity of 
style is especially desired. Another Japanese 
adaptation which is among the “ novelties of the 
season” is of a very opposite character, and 
consists of a reticulation of jagged bare sprays 
wandering over the paper, upon which, at stu- 
diously irregular intervals, sit birds of the size 
and semblance of sparrows, except as to colour. 
This latter quality is varied, and we are assured 
that one of the things that have “taken” most 
with purchasers of papers is a variety of this 
one, in which the branches are a sort of neutral 
grey and the birds red. This is not very pro- 
mising for the improvement of taste, and the 
design, if we mistake not, originated with an 
artist who should have known better. However, 
we are now in the midst of a Japanese worship, 
and everything that can be traced to that sacred 
source is right. We should be very glad if this 
were the worst of it. Our last remarks have 
been rather in view of the productions of firms 
which make it a special object to meet the tastes 
of those who may claim, on some grounds, to 
represent the more artistic section of the com- 
munity. But if we glance at the papers which 
are offered now for the mass of purchasers who 
wish to farnish ‘‘ handsomely,” but who seldom 
give much thought to good or bad principles of 
design—who take what is offered them, in fact,— 
we are astonished and cast down at seeing what 
it is that is being offered to them. After all the 
inflaerce of Owen Jones,—after all that of some 
of his successors in the field who, if not showing 
80 pure a taste, evinced at least a desire for 
and a knowledge of artistic effect and artistic 
principle,—we see, to our dismay, all the old 
vulgarities of knops and festoons of flowers scat- 
tered in bunches over the paper, coming into full 
popularity again. We have seen them displayed 
as the latest enticements in the windows of fur- 
nishing and upholstering and decorating firms of 
the first reputation,—firms of whom it is blindly 
considered that to go to them is to have the right 
thing done; and we can only once more lament 
and wonder over the marvellous vitality of 
vulgar and tawdry tastes among English trades- 
men and their customers. 

If such papers as these are utterly unmeaning 
as well as in bad taste, we have also to take ac- 
count of the opposite possibility, already hinted at, 
of putting too much meaning into a wall-paper, 
and thus obtruding it beyond its proper place as 
a decorative background. It is possible that 
little bits of symbolism might well be incor. 
porated in a paper design, and that such an idea 
might furnish hints for real novelty of treatment ; 
but it must be a very abstract and unobtrusive 
symbolism. We saw the other day a litho- 
graphed design, which has been shown about 
(we understand the paper itself has not so far 
been made, though accepted by a large firm), in 
which an attempt was made to embody in this 
form some of Chaucer’s fresh and charming 
fancy about the daisy; the paper being formed 
of chains of daisies in wreath shape, with fall 
blossoms on a larger scale at intervals, and a 
quotation or motto (the same quotation) from 
the poet between each wreath: a dado of 
similar symbolism and a frieze of symbolic 
figures to come, Caryatide-fashion, under the 
cornice of the room. Clever idea, no doubt; 
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origina!, and so on; but this is an instance of 
attempting too much with a paper. No one of 
fastidious taste in such matters would have such 
@ paper on his walls. The figure is worth other 
treatment than to be repeated in successive 
identical groups round a wall, stamped so many 
on each piece, in mechanical succession. There 
is no sense, either, in printing a quotation ora 
motto a hundred times over round the wall of a 
room as a piece of decoration. Letters and in- 
scriptions are valuable not for their decorative 
effect, but for their intellectual meaning; and 
for that, one printing is enough and all the rest 
are superfluous. If guch subjects are expressed 
in a wall-paper, they should rather be shadowed 
forth in a purely abstract manner; figures 
should not be degraded to the condition of mere 
decorative work for repetition ad libitum ; and 
inscriptions, if introdaced, should be written 
once for all, say as a frieze ornament, and not 
absurdly repeated to no purpose or meaning. 

Looking to the other extreme, of exceedingly 
simple papers, we find among the new papers of 
the year some nice sensible and tasteful geo- 
metrical patterns; of nearly all of which it may 
be said, however, that a little more refinement 
in regard to the forms and outlines employed, a 
little more attempt at originality in these, and 
in the method of combining them, might have 
turned some papers that are just fairly good and 
tasteful into very original and artistic designs, 
at just the same cost of production, unless we 
consider the probable additional fee paid toa 
designer who would have been able thus to 
modify them. A danger to be guarded against, 
by the way, in small geometrical designs, is that 
of falling into such a collocation of light and 
dark tints as, when the paper is fixed up, shall 
give the appearance of alternate relief and 
shadow,—a result which sometimes appears when 
it was least intended, and is always bad. The 
designer must be careful also to avoid combina- 
tions which, though one or two sections of 
the design may seem perfectly pleasing, will 
present an appearance of hard or defined con- 
tinuous lines when viewed en masse. A 

geometrical diaper should always suggest the 
notion of spaces, and never of continuous lines, 
unless it be ostensibly based on something like a 
trellis form with crossing lines and ornament in 
the interspaces. This, however, is generally 
unsatisfactory, producing a too hard and precise 
effect. In general, when there is much differ- 
ence in depth of tone between the design and 
the ground, the effect of the interspaces should 
be covsidered ; these have sometimes an awkward 
and annoying trick of catching the eye, and 
presenting themselves as the design, with a very 
bad and even irritating result. The mere 
‘“‘powdering” of a paper with a small orna- 
mental feature does not seem to us worth much; 
there is too little evidence or appearance of 
design in it: it may be gracefully and effectively 
used for parts of a paper, to relieve and con. 
trast the more intricate portions. 

A special] feature of recent papers is that the 
desire for “ surface,” so prevalent nowadays, has 
led to the custom of printing many of the better 
class of designs on ribbed and granulated papers. 
The superiority of effect over the smooth paper 
is unquestionable; there is sometimes, however, 
difficulty in getting these thicker and tougher 
papers to set with the desired flatness and 
evennees, and they hold dust more; still, they 
set off a good pattern far better than the smooth 
surfaces. 

The worst and most hopeless of contemporary 
wall papers seem to be not so much the cheapest 
as those created for the wants of a medium class 
of purchasers, who can afford something a little 
above the lowest prices, and whose great aim 
seems to be to get something as startling as 
possible for their money. The style of paper 
produced in England to meet the wants of this 
class is something so frightful, in regard to idea 
and colour, that it is impossible to do it adequate 
justice in any words we could use; and we can 

only quit a subject which, from this point of 
view, becomes painfal. 








Crystal Palace District Ce 
Elmers-end.—This new cemetery bp 
on Saturday last, and the ceremony of conse- 
crating a portion of the ground was performed 
by the Bishop of Dover. Some time since we 
gave a description of the designs for the chapels 
and lodges. Mr. A. G. Hennell, of Bedford-row 
is the architect, and the grounds were also laid 
out under his direction. The contractors for the 


SANITARY PROGRESS IN INDIA. 


Captain Dovetas Gatton read @ paper on 
this subject at the Society of Arts on the 21st 
inst., Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B., in the chair. 

Captain Galton began by showing that the 
climate of India, although not absolutely healthy, 
was by no means so inimical to European con- 
stitutions as was generally supposed. The enor- 
mous death-rate in India was mainly caused by 
the total disregard of all sanitary precautions. 
The barracks were ill.ventilated, the cities were 
undrained, and the soldiers were permitted and 
encouraged to use alcoholic liquors. The report 
of the Royal Commission on the Sanitary State 
of the Indian Army made revelations which were 
almost incredible, and the alterations which that 
report suggested had prodaced the beat results. 
In old times the death-rate of the army of India 
averaged 69 per 1,000; in 1873 it was 7°85 per 
1,000. If the old average had been maintained, 
the recruiting for the large army we maintained 
in India ever since the mutiny would have ex. 
hausted tke population of England. The inves- 
tigations into the state of the army were followed 
by an examination of the sanitary conditions 
under which the native population lived. In 
Delhi the troops suffered from the “ Delhi 
ulcer,” in consequence of the total contamina. 
tion of the drinking-water. In Peshawur the 
sources of water-supply were merely foul ditches, 
and a similar state of things existed in Meean 
Meer. Even in Simla, the sanitarium of India, 
the water was hourly liable to disgusting pollu- 
tion. The same description would serve for all 





the native towns and villages in British India. 
A totally different state of things prevailed in 
Burmah, where the dwellings were raised from 
the ground, and well ventilated, and in which 
might be seen swarms of plump, healthy-looking 
children, and vivacious and marly inhabitants. 
The results obtained by the census and by re. 
gistration showed that the natives were gradu- 
ally becoming alive to the necessity of sanitary 
precautions. Vaccioation was being generally 
submitted to, and the result was a great de- 
crease in the number of deaths from sma!!-pox. 
Fever wasasteady decimator of the people of India, 
cholera only ravaging the country at intervals. In 
Bengalalone there were 56,876 deaths from cholera 
in the year 1874. It was all due to preventible 
causes, principally bad drainage, and in many 
cases these causes were in process of remova!. 
Dispensaries and hospitals had been established, 
there being at present 800 of those institutions 
supported by the Government of India. Cholera 
prevailed in the deltas of the great rivers, and 
sometimes swept over large districts with 
dreadful rapidity, notwithstanding the strictest 
quarantine. The only certain preventive of 
cholera would be found in the strictest attention 
to sanitary regulations. The lecturer, in con- 
clusion, exhorted the Government to such farther 
sanitary legislation for India as would compel 
the removal of all known causes of cholera and 
fever. 

In the discussion which followed, Dr. Boycott 
thought that in fnany matters the sanitary con. 
ditions of Indian life were superior to those of 
England. Dr. Burns said that much of the mor. 
tality and sickness among the English soldiers in 
India arose from the defective sites chosen for 
captonments. In Poonah, the barracks had, at 
the suggestion of the clergy, been all built 
facing the east, thus exposing them to the 
malaria of the city of Poonab, and leaving the 
sea-breeze behind them. Worse than this, the 
latrines were so placed as to contaminate the 
drinking-water used by the soldiers. Mr. Sen, 
a native of India, feared that the sanitary 
reform of India would be a gigantic work, and 
thought that at present all the care of the 
Government was lavished on the army, leaving 
the poor natives to their own resources. 
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REGISTRATION AND CLASSIFICATION 
OF HOUSE PROPERTY. 


Mer. Joun Cowan, builder, at the request of 
the Architectural Section of the Glasgow Philo. 
sophical Society, read to the members in the 
Corporation Galleries a paper on the “ Registra- 
tion and Classification of House Property in 
large Cities.” Mr. John Honeyman, president, 
occupied the chair. 

Mr. Cowan stated that when, in the course of 
a recent paper on “Timber considered as a 





buildings were Messrs. Willson Bros, 


Building Material,” he mooted the proposal to 





classify tenement property in large cities and 
towns after the fashion of Lloyd’s Register in 
regard to ships, he was not prepared to expect 
for his suggestion the degree of favour with 
which it was received. He went on to say,— 
The movable character of ships is a feature 
which renders them in very many respects no 
parallel to house property, which is fixed to the 
soil so completely that the purchase of the 
ground carries with it, unless otherwise arranged, 
everything standing on it, a centro usque ad 
celum, as the lawyers say. Without following 
the analogy of ship registration, therefore, I shall 
only take hints from it as often as they can be 
of use for my present purpose, and alter the 
system in other respects to suit the case in hand. 
The fixity of house property renders it of local 
importance only ; hence I propose that a register 
be kept in each town for that town only. The 
elevation and general appearance of a building 
being patent to the eye, I think the register 
should record more particularly those facts 
which are lost, or are at least hidden by the 
very completion of the property. Whether 
by-and-by the system should become com. 
pulsory, I would leave experience of its work. 
ing to determine, and would make it a volun. 
tary one at the outset. Proceeding on these 
fundamental principles, I shall now describe 
the system in detail as it might be organised in 
Glasgow. For convenience, the register might 
be called ‘ So-and-so’s register of house pro. 
perty,” anda property might be said to be classed 
at So-and-so’s. A committee would be appointed 
which might be made up in the following way,— 
say three by the Institute of Architects, two by 
the legal profession, two by the Merchants’ 
House, two by the master masons, two by the 
master wrights, and two by the house-factors,— 
thirteen in all. The committee would appoint 
a sufficient number of surveyors to overtake the 
work required in a systematic and complete 
manner ; also a secretary, who would also act as 
treasurer. The committee would meet at stated 
intervals, and would be paid for attendance only 
by dividing a certain sum among those present ; 
the secretary and surveyors would be paid 
by salaries. The committee should draw up 
a carefully considered code of rules, defining 
the requirements of the different classes. 
They should, on receiving the last reports of 
surveyors, proceed to compare the reports with 
the standards set up, and classify accordingly. 
No member of committee should on any account 
be present at the classification of a property in 
which he possesses the most remote interest. 
The registrar would record the following facts in 
regard to property enteredin it. Ist. Situation, 
street, and number. 2nd. Proprietor’s name. 
3rd. Nature of tenement; dwelling-houses, or 
houses and shops, together with the number of 
stories, and capacity of dwellingsor shops. 4th. 
When built. 5th. Character of foundation; 
nature of soil, forced or otherwise; particulars 
of drainage, with the amount of fall to sewers, 
and construction of the latter ; what provision is 
made to prevent damp rising in the walls; and 
also method adopted for the ventilation and pre- 
servation of the basement floors. 6th. Walls.— 
Front wall—Nature of stone and mode of build- 
ing, also character of mortar; state if strapped ; 
size of and lathed stone or cast-iron piers, also 
section of lintels over openings in the case of 
shops. Back wall—Rubble or otherwise, if 
pointed, and with what; also, whether lathed. 
Gables—Mean or private; whether of stone or 
brick; if vents have fireclay linings or other- 
wise; how hearths are supported, on brick 
arches or wooden boxing. 7th. Partitions— 
Whether brick or lath and plaster; thickness 
and composition of bearing partitions; also 
those into which stair steps are inserted. 
8th. Stairs—If stone; hanging or otherwise ; 
nature and thickness of newel, if any. 9th. 
Carpenter work—Kind of wood used ; scantling 
and divide of joisting; length of bearings of 
ditto. How protected from decay in walls, or 
contact with vents; nature of deafening, and 
quality of lath. 10th. Roof—Scantling and 
quality of timbers and sarking ; how constructed ; 
kind of slate used, and how protected at eaves, 
ridges, and skews. 11th. Character of Plamber 
Work—Size and weight of supply and discharge 
pipes; particulars of closets, basins, baths, and 
cisterns; size and kind of pipes for gas; 
also particulars of bell-hanging. 12th. De. 


scription and quality of plaster work; also, 
marbles or tiles, if any. 13th. Particulars of 
Farnishiug—Thickness and quality of floors; 
description of doors, shutters, and fittings, with 
kind of wood used ; description of make, hanging 
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and glazing of windows; also, quality of iron- 
mongery. 14th. Particulars of painting. 15th. 
Date of entry in register. 16th. Classification. 
The classification might be as follows:—A 1 
applicable to new properties, duly inspected by 
the committee’s surveyors while in course of 
erection, and found to conform to the com- 
mittee’s rules in regard to construction and 
material. Also, properties built previously to the 
introduction of this system, and which are found 
after careful examination to warrant the assump- 
tion that had they enjoyed the benefit of this 
system when building they would have reached the 
highest class. But in this case it should be A 1 
ten years ago, or whatever time had elapsed 
between the erection and classification. A 2, 
both of the foregoing species, but inferior to A 1. 
B 1 meaning new properties erected after the 
establishment of the system, but not under survey, 
and on examination are found inferior tothe two 
previous classes. B 2 meaning the same descrip- 
tion of property, but inferior toB1. Surveyor 
should visit properties while in course of erection, 
at the following stages :—lst, When founded, 
when he would answer queries 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 
2nd, When walls and partitions are up, but before 
csiling joists are laid, when he would answer 
Nos. 6, 7, and 9. 3rd. When roof is on and 
slated, and building ready for the plasterer, 
when he would fill up Nos. 8,10,and 11. 4th. 
When plaster is finished, and previously to floors 
being|laid, and answer No. 12. 5thand last. When 
the building is finished, when he would fill in Nos. 
13and14. Proper schedules would be furnished 
to the surveyor to be filled up at each visit, and 
these would be filed by the secretary. A 
fee of 10s. 6d. would be charged for each visit 
except the last, which would be charged double 
to cover the expense of classification by com. 
mittee and entry in register. The sum divided 
among committee wou'd be 10s. 6d. for each pro. 
perty classified at meeting. The fee charged for 
inspecting and classifying property not built 
under survey would be 31. 3s. The register 
would be open to the public for inspection on 
payment of 5s., and an extract would be furnished 
by thesecretary for 103. 6d. Copies (printed) of 
the rules and requirements of the system could 
be had of the secretary on payment of 2s. 6d. If 
these fees or the fees charged at firat were found 
not to maintain the system, they could be in- 
creased at discretion. Similar systems would, let 
us suppose, be current in all large towns in the 
kingdom, and any proprietor dissatisfied with the 
classification of the committee, would have power 
to ask the secretary to transmit the surveyor’s 
reports to any other town of equal importance, or 
with two-thirds the population of Glasgow to be 
reclassified by way of appeal on payment of 21s. 
for the reclassifying. In case of such appeals from 
other towns, half the fee to go to the committee, 
and the other half to the general fund. The 
minor details, and the general working out of the 
system, I shall not further enter upon at present, 
as these could be easily adjusted when the pro- 
posal takes practical shape. The system would 
not interfere on the one hand with the Dean of 
Guild regulations, nor on the other with the 
existing and much-admired system of land 
registration in Scotland, which has been found 
to work so well for a very long period. It 
would rather be the natural supplement to these. 
The land registers tell us who owns the land, 
and what burdens of debt, feu-daty, ground 
annual, or building or other restrictions affect 
it, and the system I am advocating would tell 
us with certainty the sort of building erected on 
the groand, and complete the information which 
a buyer requires before judiciously deciding 
to purchase. I do not need to tell you that 
there are tricks in the building trade by which 
a very inferior tenement is made to look, 
and often to sell, as well as one which has cost 
25 per cent. more. The new system, while it 
would be open to all buildings, would be mainly 
applicable to tenement property, and a part of 
the register might be set aside for extramural 
buildings, the proprietors of which wished the 
benefit of the system. 

After the reading of the paper a discussion 
took place upon it. All the gentlemen who 
spoke expressed themselves as highly pleased 
that Mr. Cowan should have taken up the subject, 
and all concurred in the opinion that the classi- 
fication would be of immense advantage, and 
that, subject to some modification in detail, the 
scheme was perfectly practicable. 

A committee was appointed to consider the 
best means or giving effect to the proposal, and 
after the usual complimentary votes the meeting 
separated. 





SANITARY AND EDUCATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, BRIGHTON. 


Art the last meeting of Council (Social Science 
Association), the committee of the Exhibition 
of Sanitary and Educational Appliances and 
Apparatus held at Brighton finally reported. 
The proceeds of the Exhibition amounted to 
4331, 188. 1d., and the expenditure to 4081. 16s., 
the balance of 251. 2s. 1d., being very properly 
presented to Mr. Robinson, the secretary to the 
committee, for his services. The committee 
congratulated the council upon the success of 
the Exhibition, and the Council passed a vote of 
thanks to the committee for their services. The 
committee has since issued a ‘“ Descriptive 
Report”’ of the various exhibits. The Exhibition 
afforded ex elient means of observation and 
inquiry. Nearly all the articles shown were 
such as contributed more or less to domestic 
comfort, and to the promotion of health and 
longevity. The committee state in the preface 
to the report that :— 

“The main intention of the Association in giving direct 
encouragement to such exhibitions is not so much to bring 
together a collection of useful and interesting objects, as 
to afford to inventors and manufacturers good opportuni- 
ties of explaining the merit of their respective works to 
the public. No less valuable to the public is the oppor- 
tunity of getting information at the best sources, and a 
descriptive record of the several objects exhibited, and a 
list of the exhibitors with their several addresses, as con- 
tained in this report, will readily afford such information 
for the convenience of all persons who choose to avail 
themselves of it. 

It has not been the intention of the committee to insti- 
tute any comparison of merits as among different inventors 
or manufacturers of articles similar in their nature or con- 
struction, or to imply such by priority or order of inser- 
tion, but rather to draw attention to all objects deemed 
worthy of notice by reason of their novelty, economy, or 
excellence... .. 

Regarding the Exhibition in the light of a display of 
ingenious and usefal inventions, illustrative of the various 
departments of Household Economy and Public Health, 
and as oa npery | of the principles which shou!d prevail 
in carrying out the work of sanitary reform, it realised 
every expectation, and proved, as it is designed its suc- 
cessors shall do, a most useful adjunct and supplement to 
the ordinary proceedings of the congress.” 


A short descriptive account is given of each 
exhibit, showing its leading characterisic and 
adaptation to use. In this way the report con- 
tains a large amount of useful information. 

It is proposed to hold a similar Exhibition in 
Liverpool in connexion with the Annual Congress 
to be held in that town in the antumn. Manu- 
facturers and inventors should make a note of 
this. 





2 
HULL DOCKS. 

Tue foundation-stone of a new dock at Hull, 
the first of two which are now in course of con. 
struction on the westera foreshore, has been laid. 
The two new docks now in process of construc- 
tion will give an addition of 18 acres of water 
space and 7,170 lineal feet of quay space. That 
of which the foundation-stone was laid is 8 acres | 
in extent, and the quay space will be 3,170 lineal | 
feet, and at average spring tides there will be a 
depth of water of 28 ft. 2 in. on itssill. The 
dock will be approached by a channel 60 ft. wide, 
leading from the Albert Dock. Thesecond dock, 
which it was at first intended to devote excla- 
sively to the fish trade, will be constructed 
immediately to the westward, and it will have a 
separate entrance from the Humber 50 ft. wide. 
This dock will have a water area of 10 acres, 
and there will be 4,000 lineal feet of quay space. 
Beth these docks are to some extent constructed 
on what was once a portion of the Humber, by 
the construction of a sea-wall, the intervening 
land between the river and the dock quays being 
formed of the soil excavated from the docks. 
The docks at present in use at Hull number six, 
the largest, the Albert Dock, having a water 
area of 23 acres. The next in sizeis the Victoria 
Dock, which is now 20 acres, having been con- 
siderably enlarged in 1863. The Queen’s Dock 
is 9 acres, and the Prince’s Dock over 6 acres in 
extent, the Humber Dock 7 acres, and the Rail- 
way Dock 2 acres. The Railway Dock, a very 
small but exceedingly convenient dock, was 
opened on the 4th of December, 1846. The 
Victoria Dock, which is to the eastward of the 
town, was opened with great ceremony on the 
8rd of July, 1850. This dock is almost exclu- 
sively devoted to the timber trade, and com- 
municating with it are very extensive timber 
ponds, in which heavy timber is kept afloat. The 
quays and the adjacent land are occupied with 
deals and sawn wood. The last constructed 
dock, which may be reckoned among the finest 
works of the kind in the kingdom, was the 


dock system of Hull will not be considered com. 
plete when the two new docks are opened, and 
the Dock Company, having confidence in the 
continued development of trade if proper facilities 
are offered, have just purchased from the Woods 
and Forests a tract of land known as the Citadel 
site—viz., the site which a few years ago was 
occupied by the Hull Citadel, when Haul! was a 


garrison town. 





THE KELVIN GROVE MUSEUM, 
GLASGOW. 


THE extensive additions which have been for 
some timein progress at this Museum (situated 
on the banks of the Kelvin, within the grounds 
of the West-end Park) having been completed, 
they were on the 18th inst. formally handed over 
to the Glasgow Corporation. We learn from the 
Scotsman that for some time past the marks of 
public favour bestowed upon the institution, in 
contributions and in the increasing number of 
visitors, suggested an extension of the Museum 
buildings. A few gentlemen therefore started a 
subscription list, and in a short time such a sum 
was realised as warranted an addition being pro- 
ceeded with. At first it was proposed to erecta 
building about 85 ft. in length, and costing about 
5,0001. The committee, however, extended their 
original plans, and the buildings as now completed 
havecosta sum of 8,3001., exclusive of 7001. granted 
by the Parks Committee. The main building 
consists of a hall 115 ft. long and 40 ft. wide; 
with a gallery 13 ft. wide at the ends, and 9 ft. 
at the sides. To the west, and connected with 
the hall, is an aquarium, 40 ft. long by 20 ft. 
wide. Itia intended in the meantime that the 
hall and galleries be set apart for specimens, 
from the crude to the perfected state, of the pro- 
ductions of the various industries carried on in 
Glasgow. The aquarium has fourteen cases 
fitted up round the east, south, and west sides, 
and two large central cases are being finished. 
These are intended for specimens of the various 
fresh-water fish found in the Scottish lochs and 
rivers. The committee have also erected a 
spacious new entrance-hall and flights of stairs 
connecting the buildings. There is also a sepa- 
rate entrance to the new hall for evening 
visitors. The British Association have been 
offered the use of the new hall and galleries for 
the exhibition of their specimens of arts and 
manufactures at their forthcoming meeting in 
Glasgow, and the Executive Committee of the 
Association propose to erect an additional 
gallery above the aquarium, and, as an acknow- 
ledgment of the courtesy shown them, will pre- 
sent the same to the city. 








INDIAN AND EASTERN ARCHITECTURE. 


WE must pass over shortly the chapter devoted 
by Mr. Fergusson* to the architectural remains 
of Kashmir and Nepal, under the heading 
“ Architecture in the Himalayas,” though these 
comparatively restricted areas contain monu- 
ments of a certain special and peculiar interest. 
The remains of architecture in Kashmir are 
notable, among other thing, for the frequent 
recurrence of those repetitions or imitations of 
Classic architectural features, in clumsy and 
corrupted forms, the appearance of which in 
styles and localities far removed from the country 
of their origination has now nearly ceased to be 
matter for surprise to architectural students, 
though such re-appearances of Classic types 
furnish continually fresh testimony to the wide- 
spread and pervading influence of Greek art. In 
Kashmir this Classic infinence is very strongly 
shown. ‘Nowhere do we find any trace of the 
bracket capital of the Hindus, nor of the changes 
from square to octagon, or to the polygon of 
sixteen sides, and so on. Now that we have 
become so familiar with the extent of the Classic 
influence that prevailed in Ghandara, we have 
no difficulty in understanding whence these quast- 
Grecian forms were derived, nor why they should 
be found so prevalent in this valley.” This 
classical influence, though fainter and more 
remote than in Ghandara, is impressed, Mr. 
Fergusson tells us, on all the Kashmir buildings 
down to the time when the local style perished 
under the influence of Mahommedanism in the 
fourteenth century ; and the cut which he gives 
of the capital of a column from Srinagar, show- 
ing a coarse form of the egg-and.tongue orna- 
ment on a fluted shaft, and with an added 
capital or impost super-imposed in a decidedly 
Roman fashion, is remarkable enough in its in- 














Albert Dock. This fine dock was opened on the 
22nd of July, 1869, by the Prince of Wales. The 


* See p. 375, ante. 
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dications of architectural relationship. Another 
peculiarity, pointing in quite a different direction, 
is the trefoil-headed arch, which is everywhere 
prevalent, and for which Mr. Fergusson suggests 
the section of the three-aisled Buddhist caves 
as an origin, but without, to our thinking, much 
probability, more especially as the historic links 
to connect Kashmirian with Buddhist architec- 
ture are so far wanting. The affinity of the 
form, and of its method of employment, to what 
we know so well in Gothic architecture, is 
striking. The date of these Kashmirian edifices is 
at present placed as pre-Mahommedan, or at least 
previously to any known Saracenic influence in 
India ; otherwise, one would be tempted to regard 
this feature as a confirmation of the old theory 
of the Saracenic origin of Gothic architecture, 
and consider the two as both springing from a 
Saracenic suggestion. At all events, it is clear 
that Kashmirian architecture is full of sugges- 
tions, all interesting, some of them novel, in 
regard to the relations of styles, and that a 
separate and thorough study and illustration of 
its monuments would be well worth undertaking. 
A similar kind of interest seems to attach to 
the buildings of Nepal, which are mostly com- 
paratively modern, but so numerous in com- 
parison with the area covered as to have given 
rise to the saying, that in Nepal there are ‘‘ more 
temples than houses, and more idols than men,” 
and of which the author observes that their 
chief value lies in their ethnographic meaning, 
and that from this point of view they present, 
when fully mastered, ‘‘a complete microcosm of 
India as it was in the seventh century ”; but as 
seathethic considerations predominate over ethno- 
graphic in the scheme of the work, the chapter 
on Nepal is confined to illastrating the principal 
styles of buildings and indicating the modes in 
which they are divided among the different 
races. Among the points of special interest 
touched upon we may call attention to the note 
of the existence, in the districts of Kali, Kangra, 
and Kumaon, between Kashmir and Nepal, of a 
great number of temples built of timber (chiefly 
Deodar pine), which have only hitherto been 
illustrated by photographs taken with a “ pic- 
turesque”’ object merely, and are waiting for 
further and more systematic illustration. Some 
extraordinary monoliths which stand in a row 
before a temple at Dinapur are illustrated (fig. 
175), of which no explanation is attempted, but 
which we imagine all who are learned in such 
symbolisms would unhesitatingly pronounce to 
b: of phallic origin or intention. We may draw 
attention also tothe capital of a temple at Orissa 
given on page 317, as the author characterises it 
as “perhaps the only suggestion that Indian 
architecture offers for European use”; the sug- 
gestion being for a new method of effecting the 
transition from the circular column to the square 
abacus; though we think Mr. Fergusson quite 
overrates its value in this sense. 
The ‘Architecture of the Hindus” has dis. 
appeared, as a heading, from Mr. Fergusson’s 
grouping of the subject, and now appears under 
the three heads of ‘“‘ Dravidian,” ‘“ Chalukyan,” 
and “Indo-Aryan” ; at least we gather that these 
are regarded as sections of what was originally 
comprised under the more general title.* The 
Dravidian style we are to regard as that of a 
people of the same race with the builders of the 
Jaina temples, but holding a different religion 
and consequently building in a different style. 
*‘ Its limits practically are those of the Madras 
Presidency, or, to speak more correctly, they are 
identical with the spread of the people speaking 
Tamil, or any of the cognate tongues.” Why 
not then call it the Tamil style, if the distinction 
is to be philological after all ? though this method 
of distinguishing philologically a style formerly 
distinguished, like others in the book, by creed, 
ig another element in the confusion of nomen- 
clature to which we have before referred. 
Waiving that point, however, we proceed to note 
one or two of the points which seem to be 
brought out, in this new edition of the history, 
in a new light, or with new illustration. It is to 
the Dravidian style that the now well-known 
“raths” at Mahavellipore belong, and which 
represent probably the oldest form ef Dravidian 
architecture, which in all its more ancient mani- 
festations is a rock-cut style. What the author 
has to tell us about these rock-cut temples is, 
however, mainly what we are already indebted 
to him for: our attention is more directed tothe 





_ * We may notice, as a literary oversight to be corrected 
in @ future edition, that the introductory diatom on 

Chalukyan and ‘‘Indo-Aryan” architecture com- 
mence with the same identical sentence,—‘“‘ Of the three 


pen Sg which Hinda architecture naturally divides 





remarks d propos of the built monuments of the 
style, which are mostly of comparatively modern 
date, the great building age in this Southern 
Hind style being the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Of the temples of this later structural 
style there is an immense abundance, so much 
so, our author remarks, as to puzzle any one 
acquainted onlyjwith the present resources of the 
province where they are found. Considered in 
this light, he says :— 

“The greatest wonder is how such @ people could ever 
have conceived, much less carried out, such vast under- 
takings as these, and tbat so recently that some of the 
greatest and boldest were only interrupted by our wars 
with the French little more than @ —— ago. The 
cause of this, however, is not far to seek. ver since we 
took possession of the country our countrymen have been 
actuated by the most beneficent intentions of protecting 
the poor against the oppression of the rich. By every 
means we have sought to secure the ryot in his holding, 
and that he should not be called on to pay more than his 
fair share of the produce of his land; while to the land- 
owner we have offered a secure title to what belonged to 
him, and a fixed income in money in lieu of his portion of 
the produce. Toa ay however, in the state of civili- 
sation to which Indis as reached, a secure title anda 
fixed income only means the power of borrowing, on the 
occasion of a marriage, @ funeral, or some great family 
festival, ten times more than the borrower can ever pay, 
and our courts as inevitably give the lender the power of 
foreclosing his mortgage, and selling the property. 
During the centuries in which this communistic process 
has been been going on the landed aristocracy have gra- 
dually disappeared. All the wealth of the country has 
passed into the hands of the money-lenders of the cities, 
and by them been dissipated in frivolities, If the aim of 
the Government is to reduce the whole population to the 
condition of peasant proprietors, occupying the land 
without capital, and consequently on the verge of starva- 
tion, they have certainly succeeded..... Before we 
interfered the condition of things was totally different. 
The practical proprietorship of the land was then in the 
hands of a few princes or feudal lords, who derived from 
it immense revenues they had no means of spending, 





except in works of ostentation.” 

It is certainly interesting to find here, in a 
country so far remote, the same influence of the 
feudal spirit in promoting architecture, which 
we see so notably illustrated in the history of 
Medizeval Earope. But the artistic results were 
very different; and here we are glad to find 
Mr. Fergueson holding the balance of criticism 
between the Hindu and the Gothic architect 
with a calm and impartial judgment with which 
some of his more enthusiatic comments upon the 
architecture of the Indian peninsula scarcely 
coincide. He discriminates explicitly between 
the “ vast, but stable” erections of the Medizwval 
builder, “‘ suited for the accommodation of great 
multitudes to witness a lofty ritual,” and the dark 
cubical cell which was the sanctum sanctorum 
of the Hindu architect, who wished for nothing, 
in an architectural point of view, but oppor- 
tunities for the display of his powers of orna- 
mentation, and even here could find in his 
religion of fetishism no inspiration towards any- 
thing lofty or intellectually great. ‘‘ What they 
had to offer to their gods was a tribute of labour, 
and they offered it without stint. To cut a 
chain of fifty links out of a block of granite and 
suspend it between two pillars, was with them a 
triumph of art. To hollow deep cornices out of 
the hardest basalt, and to leave all the framings, 
as if of the most delicate woodwork, standing 
free, was with them a worthy object of ambi- 
tion.” For such mere licentionsness of orna- 
ment the author expresses his contempt, 
in this place, very much in the same kind 
of language which we have already used in 
our previous article; bot the barometer of 
his architectural criticism seems to be affected 
by different influences at different times; and 
sometimes, like an architectural Balaam, when 
we rather expect him to curse the people who 
built this or that piece of groteeque, behold, he 
blesses them altogether. And in reference to 
the remarks just quoted, it should not be for- 
gotten, after all, that it is to the “ Dravidian” 
architects that we owe those gate-pyramids or 
gopuras (which Mr. Fergueson not inaptly com- 
pares to the pylonsof the Egyptian temples) which 
to many form the most striking reminiscence in 
connexion with the architecture of India, and 
which certainly are not destitute of a certain 
grandeur and dignity, independently of their 
ornamental elaboration. As a specimen of the 
characteristics of the Dravidian style in detail, 
we give the engraving of one of the com- 
pound pillars at Vellore, which not only 
shows, in spite of its incongruous detail, a re- 
markable elegance and richness of effect, but 
is interesting also as a repetition, in another 
architectural language, of the Gothic architect's 
practice of obtaining lightness and gracefulness 
of effect by the combination of a light shaft with 
the solid pier which really constitutes the sup- 
port of the superstructure. The application of a 
similar feature is shown in the view and section 





, 


of the porch of the temple of Chillambaram on 





The remarkable and interesting 
temple at Vellore, we are told, “is situated in 
the fort occupied by the British, and has, conse- 


page 353. 


quently, been utilised as a store. Walls have 
been built within its piers, and whitewash and 
fittings have reduced it to the condition which 
we think appropriate for the noblest works of 
art in India.” In regard to the details of this 
temple, of which other illustrations are given, 
we may notice the difficulty started by Mr. 
Fergusson as to how forms that are so unlike 
lithic forms anywhere else could ever have been 
elaborated in stone at all; ‘‘ and yet they are not 
wooden, and show no trace of a wooden deriva- 
tion”; and the suggestion which Mr. Fergusson 
makes is, that they are derived from terra-cotta 
forms. There is evidence, he tells us, that the 
art of producing ornamental features, and even 
statues, in burnt clay, has long been practised in 
the South; “and if we adopt the theory that it 
was used for many ornamental purposes before 
wood or stone, it will account for much that is 
unintelligible in the arts of the South.” This is 
a suggestion which, further carried out on the 
basis of a more complete investigation of this 
class of remains, may prove a very valuable one. 
Certainly, the details of the column we engrave 
seem very well adapted to terra-cotta. We 
regret that we have not space to reproduce the 
two large illustrations (pp. 376-7) of details of 
the gopura at Tarputry, which give some idea of 
the extraordinary profusion of ornamental work 
and carving in some of these structures. Toone 
other suggestion we must draw attention. Refer. 
ence has already been made to the resemblance 
between the gate-pyramids and the pylons of 
Egypt; bat the author proceeds to draw the 
parallel further :—~ 

“The courts with pillars and cloisters are common to 
both, and very similar in arrangement and extent. The 
eae mantapas and halls of 1,000 columns reproduce the 

ypostyle halls, both in purpose and effect, with almost 
minute epee. The absence of any central tower or 
sanctuary is almost universal in Egypt, and only con- 
spicuously violated in one instance in India, Their mode 
of aggregation, and the amount of labour bestowed upon 
them for labour’s sake, is only too characteristic of both 
styles, There are, besides, many similarities that will 
occur to any one familiar with both styles,” 


“Ts all this accidental ?” asks Mr. Fergusson. 
It is probably beyond our power now to answer 
the question with anything beyond guesswork 
and probabilities, seeing how far removed from 
investigation must be the historical period when 
(if ever) Egypt and India had such relations as 
would account for something like a community 
of architectural feeling ; but the question iteelf 
is calculated to set one considering, perhaps “ too 
curiously,” as to the possibilities of the earlier 
history of the two countries, and the remarkable 
manner in which ethnographical history may be 
petrified for ages in ancient buildings, to be 
revivified by the light turned upon them by 
modern criticism. 

What Mr. Fergusson has classed as the 
Chalukyan style is the least known of the Hinda 
styles, a knowledge of it being chiefly atttainable 
at present through stray photographs; but in 
some respects it must be, even judging from 
what we see in the illustrations in this volume, 
one of the most remarkable and ioteresting. Its 
most distinctive monuments are temples with 
extensive many-pillared porches, recalling the 
arrangement of the Jaina temples, more nearly 
so, in fact, to our thinking, than Mr. Fer- 
gusson seems inclined to admit; but the most 
striking peculiarity about these erections is 
the wild profusion and intricacy of ornament 
which they display; and the predominance 
of strongly-marked horizontal lines does some- 
thing to ordinate this chaos of ornament, and 
imparts to these buildings a more distinctly 
architectural spirit (to the eye of the Western 
critic) than is to be found in the more jumbled 
outlines of the Dravidian buildings. The most 
remarkable of these, the Temple at Hullabid, is 
illustrated in a small general view (p. 400), and 
by an engraving from a larger-scale photograph 
of a portion of the building. The general view 
shows a well-grouped mass of building, with a 
“west front” marked by two great pyramidal 
towers, differing from the Dravidian gopuras in 
being square on plan, as well as in their detail. 
The larger-scale illustration shows the basement 
of the design as consisting of no less than 
nine horizontal bands of sculpture and carved 
ornament, divided by strong mouldings and 
hollows, the sculpture: representing processions 
of elephants, bulls, men on horseback, &c. Over 
this strongly.defined base, which occupies more 
than one-third the height of the building up to 
the main cornice, come a series of large statues, 
and over these a strong horizontal string-course, 
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and an “order” of pilasters carrying brackets, 
which lead up to the main cornice. This upper 
portion is clumsy in detail], but nothing could be 
richer and more effective than the basement, and 
the general grouping of the parts over it is in 
admirable proportion, and the whole is certainly 
not without its suggestiveness to the architec- 
tural designer in any part of the world. The 
author, ina passage of very eloquent criticism, 
contrasts this building, ia which no two parts 
are alike in detail,—on whose walls “all that is 
wild in human faith, or warm in human feeling, 
is found portrayed,”—with the recondite, re- 
strained, and intellectual art of the Parthenon ; 
considering them, not inaptly, as representing 
the two extreme poles of architectural expres- 
sion.* Odae of the most interesting and valuable 
structures of the Hullabid group, Mr. Fergusson 
notes, is getting gradually destroyed by trees 
growing into and over it, and he repeats the 
appeal,—made over and over again in his pages, 
but we fear in vain,—for the expenditure of a 
small sum by our Government in preserving it 
from obliteration. Before turning from this 
phase of Hindu architecture, we commend to the 
reader’s attention the remarkable gateway at 
Worangul (p. 392), one of four which at once 
recal the gateways of the Sanchi Tope in general 
design, though with the difference of centuries 
between them in the development and elabora- 
tion of ornament, and the comparative oblitera- 
tion of wooden forms, in the Chalukyan example. 

The third Hinda style which Mr. Fergusson 
discriminates, that which prevailed among the 
Hindus of Northern India from the seventh 
century to the present day, he calls “ Indo. 
Aryan,” as conterminous, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, with the geographical distribution of the 
original Aryan or Sanscrit-speaking population 
of India, though there is (as the reader need not 
be told who bears in mind what has been pre- 
viously said in regard to the non-building cha- 
racter of the Aryans) no architecture belonging 
to this people; and we confess it appears to us 
that the grouping of the monuments described 
as “ Indo-Aryan” seems rather like an attempt 
to bring under one descriptive title, for pur- 
poses of ciassification, an immense number of 
widely-spread buildings, which scarcely admit of 
so distinct a demarcation. Mr. Ferguason seems, 
in fact, to be a sort of Linnzeus to Indian archi- 
tectare, and to be engaged in classifying it for 
purposes of study; but, besides that the indica- 
tions of family and species are very multifarious 
and difficult to reduce to heads, his nomenclature 
(anlike that of Linngus) is composed on con. 
stantly varying principles, and it seems scarcely 
possible that it can be accepted without a great 
deal of revision and alteration when (if ever) 
this immense field of architectural remains comes 
to be more fully explored. The most distinguish. 
ing feature of the style as classified here is the 
square tower, with curvilinear outline and a 
large bulb.like finial, which forms the crowning 
object in the remarkable pile of building, the 
Temple of Kandarya Mahadeo, of which we 
reproduce the illustration. This feature is found 
not only as the central object of an extended 
building, as in this case, but occurs also as a 
separate and isolated object. We called it 
“square” on plan, but in fact the central square 
form, marked by the four angles, is nearly 
obliterated in many cases by the adding of pro- 
jections on each cardinal face, one upon another, 
from the angle to the centre, until the centre of 
each face almost appears the angle, and the plan 
is changed, in regard to its original lines, from a 
square to a rhomboid. Mr. Fergusson gives 
(p. 411) @ comparative view of one of these 
towers (devalas) and of a Dravidian “rath,” as 
illustrating the radical differences of the two 
styles; and it is highly interesting to compare 
with this the drawing of a modern devala on the 
following page, and notice how the same form of 
design has been developed with altered detail, 
and also how similar in its nature is the dis- 
tinction between ancient and modern work 
to that which we have before our own 
eyes in comparing ancient and modern 
Gothic. But then in the restored elevation 
of the “black pagoda at Kanaruc” (p. 222), 
which, as far as we can understand (for the 
author is by no means clear here), is given as a 





* The order in which the animal forms are introduced 
in the friezes has evidently some meaning: always the 
lowest are elephants (or elephant-headed beings), the next 
lions, the next horses, thenext oxen, and the fifth and highest 
birds. One cannot but be » in looking at these 
bands of sculpture, of Tennyson’s picturesque description 
of Arthur’s cattle in one of the later Tayi le, with its suc- 


cessive bands of sculpture representing the gradual sup- 
pression of beasts under the progressive civilisation of man, 





characteristic form of Jaina building,* occurs this 
same form, which is at all events mentioned on 
the preceding page as “characteristic both of 
Ilindu and Jaina architecture in the North of 
India” ; and, if 80, what becomes of the classifi- 
cation? As to the feature itself, it is sufficiently 
remarkable, and one to the origin of which Mr. 
Fergusson avers that he has given more thought 
than to any other feature of Indian architecture, 
but with no result; and he can only come to the 
conclusion that its origin was purely wsthetic, 
and that its genesis may yet be indicated by the 
discovery of older temples in regions at present 
unexplored. As it is, this feature of Indian 
architecture meets us continually in its complete 
form, with nothing to show through what stages 
it reached that form, and it must for the present 
remain in the category of unexplained puzzles, 
like the Irish round towers, to which (with that 
broad view of his subject which makes his 
writing so suggestive), Mr. Fergusson compares 
the Bengal devalas, remarking, also, that both 
these features in architecture “appear on the 
stage at about the same date, and both then 
complete and perfect in all their details.” We 
can only add that we do not believe in the 
“purely wsthetic” origin of the Indian structure 
any more than the Irish one. We may adda 
word in regard to the illustration of a quite 
recent specimen of this style, the “ tomb of 
Scindiah’s mother,” at Gualior (figured on 
p- 462), where the old curvilinear outline has 
given way to a straight-sided tapering form, 
more resembling the Medizwval spire,—a defalca- 
tion which Mr. Fergusson so pathetically laments 
that we wonder he does not call once more upon 
the English Government to use their influence in 
checking it. Yet, in concluding his notice of 
modern civil architecture in Northern India, the 
author comments on the inherent taste and love 
of beauty which enables a people “who are 
destitate of political independence, cf know- 
ledge, or power, to erect, even at the present 
day, buildings which will bear comparison with 
the best of those erected in Europe in the Middle 
Ages.” He admits that personal inspection of 
these buildings is necessary in order to realise 
this; but we should like to know whether per- 
sonal inspection has brought a single person 
besides Mr. Fergusson to the same conclusion. 
For the present, we must class such a remark 
among those unexpected outbursts of zeal for 
some special style which we constantly stumble 
upon in Mr. Fergasson’s writings, and which 
interfere so much with their value from the 
standpoint of judicial criticism. 

We have not space left at present to touch 
upon the Saracenic architecture of India, and 
its relation to the native styles, as treated by 
Mr. Fergusson ; we may perhaps return to the 
subject on another occasion. We give further 
publication, however, to two of the most beauti- 
fal of the numerous illustrations of this part of 
the subject, that of the traceried window ina 
desecrated mosque at Ahmedabad, and two of 
the carved pillars from the Kiosk at Fuattehpore 
Sikri ; these latter, with their exquisitely 
wrought profasion of ornament entirely subor- 
dinate to symmetrical and well-designed general 
form, are to our eyes, we confess, a relief after 
the outré outline and spirit of Hindu architec. 
tural detail. We take leave, however, of Mr. 
Fergusson’s work for the present with a re- 
newed expression of appreciation of his labours 
in endeavouring to realise what he tells us has 
been with him the “long-cherished dream” of 
popularising and rendering intelligible the prin- 
ciples of Indian architecture. 








THE HUNGARIAN NATIONAL THEATRE 
AT BUDA-PEST. 


Ir the erection of public buildings in Buda- 
Pest continues at the same rate as hitherto, the 
capital of the Hungarian kingdom ought soon 
to be one of the handsomest cities of the globe. 
In a recent number we gave an engraving of 
the new Opera-house in course of construction, 
and we now present our readers with the illus- 
tration of another stately edifice, lately completed 
there. The new theatre for the representation 
of pure national drama and popular farce (Volks- 
theater, “ people’s theatre,” the Germans call it), 





*In the original ‘‘ Handbook of Architecture” this 
illustration is appended to the chapter on “ Northern 
Hindu Architecture” ; in the present volume it is intro- 
duced into the “‘ Jaina”’ chapter, but whether as belong- 
ing to that branch of architecture or not is not clearly 
stated. Ifwe have misrepresented the author's meaning, 





we must be excused, on the plea that he is somewhat 
deficient in perspicuity in this and some other passages. 


was opened a few weeks ago for the first time, 
to an audience including the élite of society in 
the Hungarian capital ; the court being present, 
together with the dignitaries of state and of the 
twin-city, men of letters and science, artists, and 
others. Ona the morning of the opening day the 
leading journals heralded the event as one highly 
important from a political point of view, and 
which would form a boundary-stone in the history 
of Hangarian nationality. This is, however, the 

fashion in Hungary. Everything concerning 
the Magyar nation more closely is looked upon 

as @ matter of state, whether it be an important 

law or a native actor. There is, no doubt, much 

sense in this method ; and, as far as the theatre 
is concerned, its political importance cannot be 
denied. The maxim that the theatre is an 
essential agent in popular education is incon- 
testable, nor will the importance of the stage as 
an efficient means of ennobling and popularising 
@ language be gainsaid by sensible persons. As 
a matter of fact, the erection of the new theatre 
was caused by political motives, and the manner 
of its origin throws an interesting light on the 

public life of Hungary. It may be asserted, 

having regard to existing facts, that the 
Hungarian National Theatre just opened has 
been literally created by the pen of a few 
young authors. The small but active coterie of 
young Hungary started the idea of a national 
theatre some years ago in the few journals 
at their disposition; spirited articles and 
invocations were written and disseminated ; 
the national patriotism of the people was 
appea'ed to; and, as the sequence proved, 
not unsuccessfully. The collections in the 
country yielded a handsome sum; the city 
of Pest granted a site, which was sold very ad- 
vantageously for half a million of florins. From 
the proceeds a much cheaper piece of ground 
was bought, and thus the means for building the 
new theatre were procured out of nothing. The 
literates who started the project may point with 
pride tothe resalt ; but the impoverished country 
has again proved that it spends the last penny if 
the aim is the advancement of national purposes. 
Thus much towards the history of the hand- 
some theatre, the object of our illustration. 
Building operations were commenced in April, 
1874, and in about eighteen months the edifice 
was completed. It was designed by a Vienna 
architect, Herr Fellner, jun. (the same who far- 
nished the plans for the new Stadttheater of 
Vienna), and is erected in the Italian Renaissance 
style, free on all four sides, with ite principal 
facade towards Kerepesch-street, one of the 
most frequented thoroughfares of the city. The 
substructure is of freestone, the principal fayade 
having a pediment borne by six Corinthian 
columns, and surmounted bya group, Apollo and 
two genii. The sides, where are the carriage 
approaches, are embellished by strongly project- 
ing risalites ; and the fourth facade, towards the 
Ring-street, is also handsome in style. The 
entrance for the general public is from Kere- 
pesch-street, through three doors opening into 
a spacious vestibule, from which are entered 
the pit and stalls, while to the right and left 
broad stairs lead to the galleries. 

The auditory is arranged comfortably, and 
decorated handsomely, three Vienna theatres, 
the Opéra Comique, the Stadttheater, and the 
Theater an der Wien, having served as models. 
It holds 2,100 persons, distributed into 49 private 
boxes, 1,360 places for sitting, and 480 for stand- 
ing. Acoustic and perspective qualities are excel. 
lent, thanks to the construction of the auditory in 
the form of an amphitheatre. There is not a 
place in the whole house from which every word 
spoken on the stage cannot be distinctly heard, 
or every gesture cannot be seen. As to ventila- 
tion, warming, and lighting, the latest improve- 
ments have been introduced, we are told. 

The stage has seven rows of side scenes, and 
is, including the back stage, 120 ft. broad, and 
82 ft. long. Round the stage, in six stories, are 
the dressing-rooms, the store and other rooms. 
Over the back stage are a large ballet-room, and 
a spacious painters’ room. 








Gifs of a Recreation Ground for Reading. 
A-special meeting of the Reading Town Council 
was convened for Tuesday last, the 25th inst., for 
the purpose of receiving from Alderman Palmer 
the gift of a large portion of the King’s Meadow, 
which he has presented to the town for the pur- 

of recreation. By this generous act the 
area of the recreation-ground will be increased 





by as large an extent as already exists. 
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THE MONUMENT OF ENGLEBERTIII[. | 
BREDA CATHEDRAL, HOLLAND. | 


THE family monument of Englebert III. and 
John of Nassau, of which we give an illustration, | 
is without doubt the most remarkable of all | 
the sepulchral remains in Holland, and has few | 
rivals in Europe. This noble monument is placed | 
in the north aisle of the choir of the former | 
cathedral in Breda, with its back against the | 
solid screen-wall, dividing the choir from its 
aisles. It is adorned with a great deal of sculp- 
ture of very remarkable excellence. The larger 
figures are rather above life-size, and are most 
masterly works, both for expression, ‘‘ pose,” | 
and delicate finish. They represent John of 
Nassau and his wife, and Englebert III. and his | 
wife, Count and Countess of Breda, together 
with their patron Saints, St. John the Baptist, | 
St. Englebertus, St. Jerome, and St. George. In 
the centre is a statue of the Madonna,—this is | 
modern, as the ancient one had been destroyed 
in the seventeenth century. 

It is not possible to give the exact date of this | 
monument. It might have been erected during | 
the lives of Englebert III. or John of Nassau, or | 
any time after their deaths. It is, however, un- 
doubtedly a work of the very end of the fifteenth | 
century. Unlike the other tombs in this church, | 
it has escaped mutilation in a very wonderful 
way : it was probably respected because William 
of Orange was descended from the Nassau 
family, and what little restoration was required, | 
which consisted chiefly in replacing the statue of | 
the Madonna, has been admirably carried out 
under the direction of Mr. Cuypers, at the ex- 
pense of the present Royal Family of Holland. 
There are many other interesting monuments in 
this church, and it contains two of the finest 
Flemish brasses in existence, but everything is 
in the most terrible state of filth, ruin, and neg- 
lect; in fact, the condition of the church is a 
national disgrace. The nave alone is used by 
the colonists, to whom it belongs, and the only 
use made of the noble choir and transepts, as far 
as we could discover, was to air the linen of the 
pastor and his family, as a very extensive line of 
very clean linen was suspended from one end to 
the other of the transepts. There was a very 
suspicious look in the choir, strongly suggesting 
the idea that the “ wash” had absolutely taken 
place in this part of the sacred edifice! 

We have described the noble tower of this 
eburch, and also the remarkable choir-stalls, in 
a former number. The new Roman Catholic 
cathedral at Breda,—the only other religious 
edifice of any importance in Breda,—has also 
been illustrated in this journal. 

In our illustration the iron grille which pro- 
tects the lower portion of the tomb is omitted, 
for the purpose of showing the original arrange. 
ment of that portion of the monument. 














THE ART-UNION OF LONDON 
DISTRIBUTION. 


Tue fortieth general meeting of the members 
of the Art- Union of London was held at) 
Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, on Tuesday last, | 
for the purpose of receiving the Council’s report, | 
and for the distribution of the amount sub. 
scribed for the purchase of works of art for the 
year 1876. In the absence of the President 
(Lord Houghton) the chair was taken by Mr. 
George Godwin, F.R.S., one of the vice-presi- 


dents. 
The report of the council, which was read by | 
Mr. Edmund E,. Antrobus, F.S.A., included the 


following passages :— 


“To the local secretaries and agents, who, both at home 
and in the colonies, and foreign countries, represent the 
society, the Art-Union is, as always, greatly indebted. It 
is quite as much to the energy and tact a by these 
gentlemen, in recruiting the list of members, as to the 
character of the work to be given for the year, that the 
amount of the subscription-list is to be attributed. 

In Barcelona, where commerce 1s so eagerly pursued 
that it might be supposed little room would be left for art, 
Mr. Jackson, our energetic representative, has, in five 
years, sent in upwards of 5007. Religious subjects, such 
as Hilton’s ‘Crucifixion,’ and the ‘Entry into Jeru- 
salem,’ and ‘Christ led to Crucifixion,’ have been there 
largely demanded. 

The extent to which the Society's operations have been 
carried on in Australia and New Zealand is very remark- 
able; to Mr. Hawkes, of Adelaide, who is probably pre- 
sent on this occasion, a large amount of gratitude is due, 
he having contributed, by the Lager | organised plan 
of sub-agencies in South Australia, 5,332/. to the fands of 
the Society. This gentleman having left Adelaide, has 
been succeeded by Mr. Fk. Wright, J.P., who has sent in 
above 640l. for the present year. The amount of subscrip- 
tions altogether received from Australia and New Zealand 
reaches no less a sum than 23,8007, : 

To Mr. Grindley, of Liverpool, who this year raised 





Mawson & Co., of Newcastle; Mr. Sinclair, of Dundee ; 
Mr. Jones, of Merthyr, thanks are due; in fact, the 
number of those of whom appreciative mention should be 
made is limited only by want of time. 

During the past year four vacancies have occurred in 
the Council, by the deaths of Dr. Dickson and Mr. Broad- 
water ; and the retirement, caused by impaired health, of 
Sir Digby Wyatt and Mr. Henry Baker. Dr. Dickson 
was one of the oldest members of the Council, and for 
many years a regular attendant at the meetings. He | 
rendered especially valuable aid in the early days of the | 
Society, by enlisting the services, as local secretaries, of a 
large number of gentlemen, in various parts, both of this 





ment of art, of whom many are still actively employed in 
co-operating with the Council in the above capacity. By 
the retirement from active life of Sir Digby Wyatt the 
world of art has lost one of its brightest ornaments, His 
writings, not only on his particular branch of art, archi- 
tecture, but on art in general, were numerous, and of the 
highest value. By his lectures as Slade Professor of Art 
in the University of Cambridge he added largely to his 
reputation. 

o fill the vacancies thus caused, Mr. P. Cunliffe Owen, 
C.B., and Mr. George Hopcraft have been elected. 

It will be remembered that, a3 the resnlt of a competi- 
tion for two premiums of 35/. and 15/., for designs for 
painting on pottery, two years ago, the first prize was | 
awarded to Mr. R. Abraham. A tazza in porcelain, bear- | 
ing the design thus acquired, has been admirably produced | 
by Messrs, Copeland, and twenty of them will form part | 
of the prizes to be allotted to-day. 

Tazzas in cloisonné enamel, of original design by | 
Mr. A. Gray, who obtained prizes for work of this kind at | 
South Kensington and the Society of Arts, and carried out 
by Messrs. Elkington, being the first example of such work | 
produced in Engiand, will also be allotted to-day. 

The accounts of the year have beer audited by three | 
members of the finance committee and by Mr. T. A. 
Somers Scott, of the Admiralty, and Mr, A. Le Cren, of | 
the London and Westminster Bauk. 

The following is a brief summary of the receipts and | 
expenditure; a detailed account will, as usual, be printed | 
in the report :— | 


Amount of subscriptions .............s0cee000+.£20,932 5 6 
Sy 





Allotted for prizes............ £8,774 0 0 
Set apart towards providing 

works of art for accumu- 

lated payments ............ 495 0 0 


For print of the year, alma- 
nack, exhibition, report, 








&c., and reserve............ 9,357 7 
18,626 7 4 
Agents’ commission and charges, adver- 
tisements, printing, postage, Xe. ...... 2,305 18 2 





£29,932 5 6 
The amount to be expended on prizes will be thus 
allotted :— 
30 works at -«» £10 each. 
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To these will be added :-— 


10 Bronze Statuettes, ‘Cimabié.’ 
3) China Tazzas. 
1 Bronze ‘ Nelson’ Column. 
4 Bronze Townley Vases. 
40 Enamel Tazzas. 
40 Porcelain Statuettes, ‘ Net-mending.’ 
100 Statuettes, ‘ Whittington.’ 
160 Folios of Autotypes from the Society’s Prints. 
90 Volumes of Landscapes after E. W. Cooke, R.A. 





30 Silver Medals of J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 


These, with the prizes given to unsuccessful members | 
of ten years’ standing, will raise the total number of | 
prizes to 951. | 

The reserved fund now amounts to 19,2932. j 

The engraving provided, according to our annual 
custom, for the —— year, differs widely in subject 
from those lately issued. The battles of Waterloo and 
Trafalgar, two of the most important, and most glorious, | 
events in English history, possessed keen interest for all | 
English-speaking people. The subject of the coming | 
year’s print addresses a far larger circle, it strikes a 
chord to which the soul of all Christendom must respond,— | 
leading up as it does to one of the most important epochs | 
of the Saviour’s life on earth, the first occasion, namely, | 
on which he appeared as something beyond ‘the car- | 
penter’s son,’ dwelling under a lowly roof in Nazareth. | 
At the close of the scene selected by the artist for his 
picture, it is recorded, as the first instance of any pecu- | 
liarity in the child’s nature, that he was found ‘ sitting in | 
the midst of the doctors, both hearing them and asking | 
them questions.’ | 

It was the custom of the Jews to repair, every year, to | 
Jerusalem to be present at the great Feast of the Pass- 
over in the Temple, and hither, accordingly, came Joseph 
and Mary, and ‘the child Jesus,’ then twelve years old. 
It may be fairly assumed that this was the first time he 
had thus accompanied his parents in their annual visit, 
being previously thought too young to bear the fatigue of 
the journey—and to enter into the meaning of the cere- 
monial in which they came tojoin. The country being 
much infested by robbers, the people dwelling far from 
Jerusalem used to travelin large bands for mutual pro- 
tection; and hence, the parents of Jesus, returning to 
Nazareth at the termination of the feast, not finding the 
child with them, would probably supposethat he was with 
some of their relatives and friends, and would not 
seriously regard his absence, until the time came for 
encamping for the night. On the next day they sought 
him ‘amongst their kinsfolk and acquaintances,’ and, 
not finding him, returned, on the third day, to Jerusalem 
‘seeking him.’ It is this point in the narrative that the 
picture represents. Weary with the long journey over 
the hot plains of Palestine, Mary, resting her hand on the 











the list from 93 to 284; to Mr. Hassé, of s; Messrs, 


margin of the well, asks the women, who have come to fill 


their water-jars, for any tidings of her son, while Joseph, 
leaning on his staff, goes forward to prosecute the search. 
The figure of Mary is unsurpassed in loveliness and 
grace—the anxious inquiry expressed in her countenance, 
and the weariness of travel, are admirably rendered—and 
it will compare not unfavourably with the conceptions of 
Raffaelle himself. The subject has been most skilfully 
and effectively translated into black and white by Mr. 
Jeens. 

The original oil-painting, for which the Society paid 
Mr, Armitage 4001., will be the chief prize in the distribution 
of next yesr. 

The Art-Union has now completed the fortieth year of 


| and other countries, who took an interest in the advance- | its existence, and it may be well to note in this place some 


two or three points which mark the progress of the arts 
in England since its establishment. Several are still 
members of the Council who were instrumental in laying 
down the first timbers of the vessel ; its voyage has been 
an eminently prosperous one ; though threatened at times 
with ‘perils which required no small amount of firmness 
and judgment to weather ; and it is not too much to claim 
for it the dissemination of @ very large amount of appre- 
ciation of the beauties of art amongst those to whom it 
was previously a thing unknown, and, we hope, a better 
knowledge of the principles on which the excellence of 
works of art depend. 

Forty years ago the enjoyment of works in sculpture, in 
painting, and engraving was confined to a few, and the 
public exhibitions of such works were small in number; 
and though many people used to visit the exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, it was, to a great extent, because it was 
the fashion. Any one who happens to overhear the 
remarks of visitors at any of the now numerous exhibi- 
tions, cannot fail to be struck by the greater critical 
insight they show into what constitutes the beauties or 
— of a picture, than used formerly to be met 
with. 

During the period of its existence the Society has 
distributed about 6,000 works in oil, water-colour, or 
sculpture, selected by the prizeholders for themselves 
from the public exhibitions, and besides the impressions 
of the annual print, issued in tens of thousands, there 
have been distributed copies of works of acknowledged 
excellence, some the production of modern artists,—others 
copied from antique examples,—in bronze or iron, 1,914; 
in parian, 8,953; in fictile ivory, 1,155; besides thirty 
copies each in silver, and many hundreds in bronze of the 
twenty-three medals produced for the Society. 

Sir Digby Wyatt, in one of his Cambridge lectures, 
relates that Pamphilus, one of the most famous artists of 
Greece, in the time of Philip of Macedon, obtained, first 
at Sicyon, and afterwards throughout all Greece, the 
establishment of academies in which the children of freed 
men, evincing an aptitude for arts, were carefully taught. 

Since the establishment of art-schools in this country, 
under the control of the Science and Art Department of 
the Privy Council, the progress in the education of the 

ple in this direction has been remarkable, and in the 
ast report of the Council it is stated that in the night- 
classes the number of students amounted to 21,851, and in 
the elementary schools 290,425 children were instructed. 
The total number of persons taught drawing, painting, or 
modelling amounting, in 1874, to 345,382, 

An evidence of the capacity of our English art-students 
to launch into new modes of production may be cited in 
what has been called ‘ Lambeth Faience.’ A most 
interesting collection of original works in pottery designed 
by the directors and students of the Lambeth school of 
art has been for some time on view at Messrs, Howell & 
James's Gallery, in Regent-street. 

The idea of educating the students in designing pottery 
arose with Messrs. Doulton, of Lambeth, who, olonians 
the industry and talent of the pupils under the able 
tuition of Mr. Sparkes, gave them free permission to visit 
their pottery and watch the work from the time it left the 
wheel till its final removal from the kilns, The pupils 
eagerly availed themselves of this permission, and they 
profited so thoroughly by the a, that they now, 
in their own kilns, bake the productions of their owa hands 
as skilfully as practised workmen, and have produced 
some vases, plaques, jugs, and ornaments that would not 
have disgraced the best days of Derby or Chelsea. At 
this carefully - managed school, in an obscure part of 
London, there has, indeed, suddenly sprung up a new and 
important branch of art, that will soon enable us to claim 
a rank among the inventors of pottery, and prevent the 
constant recurrence to the trite types of Henry II. and 
Palissy. The French, who look on the English workman 
as slow in receiviog new ideas, would be astonished to see 
how quickly young inexperienced girls and rough work. 
men have learned the difficult and tedious processes of 
pottery. 

A symptom of the improved state of art in England 
may be discovered in the fact that, last year, for the first 
time, the Royal Academy considered the works produced 
by its students, in competition for medals and other 
rewards, to be of such a degree of merit as to deserve 
public exhibition, These were, consequently, on view in 
the galleries of the Academy, and many were of undoubted 
excellence. 

The Council, always anxious to give encouragement to 
rising talent, thought the statuette, by Mr. W. H. Thorny- 
croft, of .‘A warrior bearing from the battle-field » 
wounded youth,’ to which the gold medal was awarded, 
so good, that, they have entered into a negotiation with 
theauthor for its purchase, and a reduced copy in bronze 1s 
being prepared, and will be included in the list of prizes 
of afuture year. 

There are several other subjects on which, did time 


| permit, remarks might be appropriately made in this 


report. 

The great Exhibition at Philadelphia promises to be 
one of the most extensive and important of these under- 
takings hitherto attempted. 

But a short time since France was supposed to be so 
utterly broken in strength and resources that many years 
must elapse ere she could recover from the depth of 
misery in which the war had left her; but so great is the 
recuperative power of that great country, so self-denying 
and saving are her citizens, that, already recovering from 
the payment of an enormous idemnity, she finds herself 
in @ position to invite the world to hold a great Exhibition 
in Paris in 1878.” 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said he greatly regretted the absence of 
Lord Houghton, the president, but after having 
given the Art-Union of London such aid as was 
in his (the Chairman’s) power during half a life. 
time, it was not for him to decline the invitation 


which had been given him, however suddenly, to 
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take the chair upon that occasion. He mast con- 
gratulate the meeting most heartily upon the re- 
markable report which had just been read, show. 
ing as it did the most extraordinary subscription 
of close upon 21,0001. To those three or four gen- 
tlemen who remained of the original founders 
of the Association the report must be especially 
gratifying, as it not only proved the soundness 
of their views and the wisdom of the arrange- 
ments they then made, but evinced the great 
favour with which the public had viewed their 
labours. There was nooccasion now toapologise for 
or to “justify” the Art-Union of London, although 
there had been times when such justification 
appeared to be necessary. The Society had spread 
a taste for art far and wide, and had given the 
means of refined enjoyment to hundreds of 
thousandsof persons. It had established a sort 
of holy brotherhood of art, extending all over 
the world. These were not mere words, but 
positive facts, in proof of which he might refer 
to its latest acts,—the distribution of those two 


noble prints of the noblest pictures painted in. 


England in modern times (“The Meeting of 
Wellington and Blucher after the Battle of 
Waterloo,” and “ The Death of Nelson ’’), which 
had been bung, through the organisation of the 
society, in palace or cottage, in almost every 
country in the world where English men and 
women were congregated together. Now, the 
organisation which brought all this about was 
no trifle, and entailed much anxious labour on 
the part of the Council and officers. Each of 
these prints occupied seven or eight years in en. 
graving, and cost thousands of pounda, and it 
should be recollected that when the orders for 
these works were given, the Council had not one 
sixpence of the money which was ultimately to 
be paid by the subscribers who were to receive 
the prints. It wastrue that lately, by means of 
the wise arrangements of the charter, the 
reserve fund now rendered the Council free 
from any responsibility. But in earlier times, 
when the Council gave large commissions in 
advance, they had no security that the public 
would subscribe for the prints when ready for 
issue. He need scarcely say that if the prints 
lately issued by the Art-Union were issued 
by an ordinary publisher, four or five guineas 
at the least would be the price asked for 
each, yet, by association, every subscriber 
of a guinea was able to obtain a copy, and, 
moreover, there was a surplos of 8,0001. or 
9,0001. to be devoted to the purchase of pictures 
and other works of art to be drawn for, each 
subscriber having an equal chance of obtaining 
a prize. A more striking instance of the power 
of co-operation could scarcely be mentioned. 
The report had referred to the advantage, neces- 
sarily, of pure pleasure, over the debased, and 
he had a very strong notion that in this country 
the value of the provision of means for amuse- 
ment and for delight was scarcely sufficiently 
recognised; certainly the value of art was not 
recognised by our Governments as it should be. 
There were many of our towns the dulness and 
gloom of which were past belief, and in which 
there were few opportunities for pure enjoy- 
ment; and human nature was such that if it 
had not pure enjoyments it sank to those of a 
debasing kind. 1t could hardly be questioned that 
what were called ‘the ruling classes” as a rule 
failed to recognise the exercise of art as a part 
of the requirements of the nation. Indeed, the 
ignorance often displayed even by educated men 
on art matters was something extraordinary. 
There were many points in the report which 
would serve as texts for observations, but inas- 
much as the drawing for the prizes would take 
some time, he would conclude by again con- 
gratulating the meeting upon the success of the 
Society’s operations for the past year, and by 
moving the adoption of the report. 

Professor Donaldson, in seconding the motion 
for the adoption of the report, said he also must 
congratulate the meeting on the fact that the 
members had this year subscribed the large sum 
of 21,0001. for the promotion of art, and when 
it was remembered that the previous year’s sub- 
scription was a little above 18,0001., the increase 
upon that large sum was very gratifying, and 
showed that the print of “The Meeting of 
Wellington and Blucher,” issued last year, had 
met with the approval of the public, whose satis- 
faction would be atill farther increased by the 
issue of the plate for this year, ‘‘ The Death of 
Nelson,” several thousand of which had already 
beend elivered to the subscribers. He had no 
doubt whatever that the confidence now felt by 
the public in the society would continue to be 
maintained, and that future years’ operations 


would be attended with still greater success. 
The Council had been strengthened by the 
accession of Mr. Samuel Smiles, the author of 
“Self-Help,” whose good advice might be pro- 
fitably borne in mind by all young men who 
were striving to attain excellence in their 
respective walks of life; and, more recently, by 
the accession of Mr. Cunliffe Owen, the director 
of the South Kensington Museum, who was 
respected throughout Europe for his knowledge 
of art matters. One of the most valuable as 
well as one of the most recent of his acts had 
been the issue of a series of penny handbooks to 
the Kensington Museum. These handbooks, 
which were thirteen in number, were beautifully 
illustrated, and were eminently calculated to im- 
part to the visitors tothe museum much valuable 
information on art subjects. He would udvise 
those who were fortunate enough to obtain the 
privilege in the prize drawing to select such 
objects of art as would not only be pleasing to 
themselves and in accordance with their own 
tastes, but which would be valuable heirlooms 
for their descendants. 
The motion for the adoption of the report was 
then put, and carried unanimously. 
Mr. James Hopgood moved the following 
resolution:—‘“ That the warm thanks of the 
meeting be given to Mr. Lewis Pocock and Mr. 
Edmund E. Antrobus for their continued efforts 
for the advancement of the prosperity of this 
society ; and to Mr. Watson, for the able assistance 
he has rendered them in the discharge of their 
anxious duties.” 
Mr. J. W. Butterworth seconded the motion, 
which was carried unanimously. 
Mr. Godwin having to leave before the end of 
the proceedings, the chair was taken by Mr. 
Samuel Smiles, a vote of thanks being (on the 
motion of Sir Walter Stirling) accorded to Mr. 
Godwin, The drawing for the prizes then pro- 
ceeded, and at the close of the meeting votes of 
thanks were tendered to the scrutineers and to 
the ladies who had assisted in the prize-drawing, 
and to Mr. Smiles for presiding over the after- 
part of the meeting. 
The following is a list of the principal prize. 
holders :— 
3001.—Thomas, R. G., Unlay, 8.A. 
2001.—Stiles, H., jun., Wood-green. 
_ 1501.—Baker, J. T., Tunbridge; Bass, Mrs., Burton-on- 
e . 
1000, Candlees, R., Chippenham; East, J., Silchester- 
road; James, G., Morley’s Hotel; Smith, J., Swaffham. 
761—Bruning, A., Crefeld; Burton, F., Croydon; 
Loutit, A., Angaston, 8.A.; Morgan, Mrs., Camden-road ; 
Reneall, G. A., Old Broad-street ; Stokes, H., Lombard- 
strect, 

(01.—Abbott, E., San Francisco ; Calland, J., Chelten- 
am; Lloyd, Mrs. Chiswick; Miles, Sarah, Newport, 
'».; Robinson, Mrs, A., Cambridge; Taylor, A., 
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i par. 
601.—Barrett, G., Bromley; Calvert, F., Camberwell ; 
Cooper, F. W., Akroyd; Fuchs, F, W., Frankfort; Pat- 
terson, A., Longton; Shears, J., Woking; Taylor, T., 
Newport Pagnell ; Warner, Gen. D. B., St. John; Wilson, 
Rev. Dr., Dundee; Wormull, A., 31, Stamford-street., 
451.—Blackburn, A. L., Port Elizabeth ; Bourne, —, 
Kinlet; Cresswell, O., 50, Pall-mall; Dodgson, G., Ade- 
laide; Evans, F., Abbey-road; Mason, J., Hull; Mills, 
Edw., 4, Whitehall-place; Myers, W., Skipton; Nunn, 
T. W., Lamb’s Conduit-street ; Robinson, G. A,, Hobart- 
town ; Taylor, W. Stratford; Wright, A., Ngausaki. 
401,—Anthony, J., Adelaide; Brymer, W., Cornhill ; 
Edwards, J., Eastbourne; Green, G., Hendon; Godfrey, 
Robt., Fleet-street ; Hawkes, J., Ely; Joly, F., Smyrna; 
Jones, R. P., Abergele; Killer, J. E., Knaresboro’ ; 
Menshausen, —, Berlin; Smyth, F., Birmingham ; Symes, 
B. B., Ottawa; Terrett, C., Norfolk-terrace; Wood, 
P., Beeston. 
351.—Air, A. C., Kennington-park-road ; Barcelona, 
78; Boultbee, Rear-Admiral E. M., Hants; Cartis, R. L., 
Plaistow; Drake, E., Hornsey; Durham, J., Great 
George-street; Edwards, W., Great Sutton-street; Ger- 
son, P., Frankfort; Heean, E., Tacna ; Hewlett, —, Bread- 
street-hill; Jackson, Ed., Kentish-town; Mackenzie, R., 
jun., West Smithfield; Mills, G., Chigwell; Pratt, Mrs. 
8., Hugh-street, 8.W.; Rayner, N., Fetter-lane ; Solomon, 
8., Cape-town; Williams, A., Liverpool; Williams, C., 
Haverstock-hill; Wing, T., Upper Tooting ; Wright, A., 
Newport, Monmouthshire. 

301.—Barcelona, 9; Bowman, G. C., Greymouth ; 
Chandler, R. D., San Francisco; Collett, T, W., Leaden- 
hall-street; De Carvalho, J., jun., Lisbon; Ebbage, W., 
Halesworth ; Foster, F., 50, Baring-street; Garcis, J., 
Derby ; Godfrey, G. W., Fleet-street ; Harris, 8., Oxford ; 
Hawkins, J. J., Manchester; Kitchen, H. H., Bow; 
Lemon, J., Quebec; Menuel, Mrs., Chelsea College; 
Milbourn, T., Bishopsgate-street Within ; Moore, E. W., 
Coleshill; Rorke, 2. Parliament-street; Vinter, C. A., 
Cambridge; Watson, W, W., Glasgow; Way, Hon. J.8., 
Adelaide. 

251.—Allan, G. W., Addington-road, Bow; Barcelona, 
94; Bedwell, Miss A., Chilworth-street, W.; Brooks, H., 
Darlington; Campling, J., Lamb's Conduit-street ; Cart- 
wright, W. J., Bordeaux; Cellis, Rev. H., Maidstone ; 
Davies, Robt., Port Elizabeth; Davis, N. N., Kilburn; 
Fendick, P., Rochester-square; Hawkins, H., Preston ; 
Hick, C., Kippax; Leonard, J. H., Campden-hill-gar- 
dens; Maddox, J., Hampstead-road; Norman, N. D 
Uniay, 8.4.; Pincott, F. R., Geelong; Roumieu, R. L. 
Lancaster-place ; Smith, A., Lanark; Swan, J, Lincoln; 
Toole, H., Dublin. 

201.—Anstey, T., Coventry; Blackman, —, Sydney ; 
Carpenter, Rev. J., Bournemouth; Davidson, A., Geelong; 





Desbois, D., Grays-ino-passage; Dunn, E. H., Black- 


dlesbrough; Harris, T., Douglas, Isle of Man; Haw 
kins, J., Gi achonee; Horn, W., Nottingham; Mitchell, 
H., Wigton; Morrison, G., Roehampton; Kein, F. C.» 
Strand ; Sewell, W. H., Buckharst-hil! ;Sheppard, —, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard; Strugnell, G. F., Oxford-street ; 
Thomas, A., Hall-green; Tindall, J., Hastings; Turner, 
G. R., Langley Mills. 

151.—Austin, F. C., Ketchowla, S.A.; Bailey, E., York- 
town; Beard, F., Waustead; Blane, T., Blackpool; 
Crockford, F., Sydenham; Elliott, G , Deniliquin; Brill, 
H., Ladbroke-road; French, G., Peckham; Giles, —, 
Southgate; Gooch, J. H., Hoddesdon; Green, W. J., 
Sydney; Guy, H. J., Portsmouth; Hoeninghaus, R.,. 
Crefeld ; Jones, A., Euston Station; Jones, W. E., Union 
Bank; Lickfold, C., Hoxton; Messenger, 8., Birming- 
ham; Parry, T., Oxford-terrace; Pitts, —, Clapham. 
road; Sandeman, Mrs, Slough; Smith, J., Whitcombe- 
street; Sumner, Rev. J., Tring ; Weatherley, A., Hornsey- 
road; Wetherby, W. P., Dalston; Whittington, W., 
Neath; Wilson, Sir J. M., Hobart Town; Wincer, T., 
Walsall; Wiltshire, H. H., Denmark-hill; Woodgate, A., 
Charles-street; Wright, C., Maidstone. 

101.— Abraham, H., West Brompton-road; Arrow. 
smith, J., Bristol; Bain, W. 8., Cheltenham; Bennett, 
R., King William-street ; Brinton, W.J., Birmingham ; 
Cock, A. H., Stourport ; Copeman, C., Liverpool ; Craggs, 
T., Gateshead ; Daziaro, Lower Richmond-road; David. 
son, J. W., Newbattle; Davison, H., Oxford-gardens; 
Dymond, J., Brierley; Gradon, J, G., Durham; James, 
G., Morley’s Hotel; James, J. P., Natal; Josephs, E., 
New Bon‘-street; Habershon, W., Bloomsbury-square; 
Hearne, J., Bristol ; Holt, C. W., East Croydon ; Killinge, 
J. H., Oakham; Kirlew, D., Beckenham; Koby), . 
Aarhuus; Leng & Co., Strand; M‘Gaw, J., Hay, New 
South Wales; Melvin, W., Aberdeen; Mitchall, W., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Roberts, E., Portmadoc; Taylor, C., 
Tottenham; Thurston, R., Strand; Waghorne, A., 
Glasgow. 

A bronze Statuette,  Cimabiié.”—Birch, C., Monmouth. 
road; Boristo, G. R., St. Colomb; Levy & Co., Hull; 
Lousby, P., Stockwell-road; McQueen, Mrs. J. H., 
Goldhawk-road; Morris, R., Satton; Spreadham, B., 
Moffat ; Theobald, J. H., Great St. Helen’s ; Thomson, J., 
Belfast ; Woodrongh, J., Euston-road. 

A copy in bronze of the Nelson Column.—Morris, H. M.,. 
Swansea. 

Copy in bronze of the Townley Vase.—Bailey, J. H., 
Oldham; Bonner, A., Gloucester; Courtnsy, R. A. St. 
John’s; East, John, Lilchester-road. 

A China Tazza,—Adams, J., 8outhampton; Ashton, J., 
Adelaide; Beard, N. F., Millwall; Bell, J., Victoria; 
Bell, T. C., Caversham-road ; Birchal], —, Kidderminster ; 
Bristowe, R. H., Stock Exchange; Bulk, C. P., Adelaide; 
Clark, Major-Gen., Uckfield; Cockburn, J., jan., Ken- 
sington; Ewens, B., Gloucester ; Hobson, T., Tokenhouse- 
yard; Kannemeyer, H., Burghersdorp; Knox, Samuel, 
Natal; Lewis, P., Cornhill; Oldham, —, Melton Mow- 
bray; Peacock, T. F., Morningten-crescent ; Peel, F. W., 
Regent-street ; Pilkington, J., Leyburn; Pokorny, A., 
Fish-street-hill; Smith, C. F., Liverpool; Sneed, T., 
Walsall; Staight, H.G.,Tulse-hill; Stevens, W., Brewen- 
road; Stubbs, T., Liverpool; Tatham, R. G., Poplar; 
Warburton, W., Wrexham ; Ware, C. W., Crystal Palace ; 
Wilcox, C., Stony Stratford; Williams, J., Bodfary. 








ONYX AS A DECORATIVE MATERIAL. 


Mr. Eassik, C.E., lately read a paper at the 
Society of Arts ‘On the so-called Deposits of 
Onyx near Mexico, and their Value as a Decora. 
tive Material in this Country.” There were 
exhibited on the table many beautiful specimens 
of the onyx of Mexico, which, it was stated by 
the author of the paper, had brought him, after 
careful comparison with similar materials from 
other lands, to the conclusion that there had 
been discovered for the use of the nineteenth 
and succeeding centuries a material which had 
never been eclipsed in point of natural magni. 
ficence. After an elaborate description of the 
precious stone called onyx as a_ stalagmitic 
deposit, the paper said that a material similar to 
that which was exhibited on the table had been 
used as a decorative material from the very 
earliest times, of which fect many historical 
instances were given in the paper, as well as a 
description of the nature and manner of dealing 
with the stone in bygone ages. The paper then 
quoted a variety of statistics in reference to the 
quantities and the prices of the onyx that was 
used. The reader of the paper remarked that 
the application of this substance had not hitherto 
been very extended, owing to the fact of its 
recent introduction to Europe. After enume- 
rating a few of the functions ont of many in 
architeeture which such a material as onyx might 
well perform, Mr. Eassie, in conclusion, said that 
“the true position of this beautiful stranger 
amongst us is to heighten the duller charms of 
our own natural materials, and to relieve us from 
the abominable iteration of marble slabs, here, 
there, and everywhere,—pillars of granite to 
right of you, pillars to the left of you, and tiled 
walls and floors, upstairs and downstairs, and in 
my lady’s chamber.” 








Eastbourne Pier. —The directors of the East- 
bourne Pier Company have accepted the tender 
of Messrs. Phillips & Son, of Westminster, for 
the execution of the works in connexion with the 
widening of the pier, as resolved upon at the 
extraordinary meeting of the shareholders held 
short time since. The contract price is 2,4001. 





heath; Embrough, A., Highgate-road; Fallows, F., Mid- 


The works will be proceeded with at once, 
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TOUR IN ITALY, 
WITH REFERENCE TO THE PICTORIAL ART 
OF POMPEII AND ROME.* 


I rounp that the few days I had spent in 
Rome, previously to visiting Naples and its neigh- 
‘bourhood, were of great use to me, as I acquired 
a knowledge of various points in the decorative 


‘styles of a similar period, which gave me an 


opportunity of comparing notes between the 
systems of ancient Rome and Pompeii. 
On my return to Rome I studied with mach 


‘care and interest the examples of decorative art 


‘as seen in the remains of the Baths of Titas, the 
decorated (anderground) apartments in the 
‘palace of the Casars, and the frescoes found in 
the catacombs, now preserved in the Palace of 
the Lateran, a)l of which are of great importance 
in an artistic sense, apart from their historical 
or antiquarian associations. The decorations of 
the baths and the underground chambers alluded 
to are of the very highest order of Grecian art, 
and from the spacious dimensions of the places 
in which they are executed, they not only exhibit 
@ greater effect of grandeur and magnificence, 
but they also show a superiority of design and 
artistic performance much above anything of the 
kind I witnessed in Pompeii. And it adds to 
their interest when we know that they were the 
source from which Raffaelle obtained the ideas 
which, when elaborated and matured by his 
genius, he brought under the notice of his muni- 
ficent patron, Leo X , and advised the adoption 
of this mode of decoration as being the most 
suggestive and appropriate, and being cordially 
approved of, it was applied for the embellish- 
ment of the loggias of the Vatican,—the most 
gorgeous and complete palace in the world in 
point of ornamentation and internal arrange- 
ment. 

Here we can see how Raffaeile rendered this 
system of decoration, in its relation to the highest 
style of pictorial art, consistent and serviceable. 
His grand Scriptural subjects are introduced as 
centre-pieces, from which radiate in the most 
pleasing and graceful manner the beautiful forms 
and rich colouring of the Greco-Roman period. 
Indeed, Raffaelle found the harmony of the deco- 
rative and pictorial so perfect that, in these 
loggias and other examples we have of his work, 
we see the system carried out with the energy 
and success which this great master imparted to 
all his works. 

The magnitude and strength of ancient Rome 
an be best realised in the presence of such 
works as the Cloaca Maxima and the Mamertine 
Prison. They were constructed six centuries 
before the Christian era. There is also at the 
mouth of the Cloaca Maxima, on the left bank of 
the Tiber, the remains of a quay, built about the 
game time. It was used for landing the huge 
blocks of marble employed in the construction 
of the palaces of the early rulers of the city. 
The first two structures referred to,—that is, the 
Cloaca Maxima and the prison,—being under. 
ground, may to that circumstance owe their 
present state of preservation, as the destruc. 
tive ravages of the ruthless invader have levelled 
many a stately monument and noble building, 
and caused more devastation than even the un- 
sparing hand of Time; but being out of eight, 
these works have passed unharmed through the 
general roin and desolation which it has more 
than once been the fate of the city to endure. 

The Cloaca Maxima is built in the massive 
style of the Etruscans. Large blocks of lava 
are laid in courses, and the solidity of the work 
is amply testified by its immunity from the 
effects of earthquake and natural decay. And I 
venture to obeerve that in Rome there is no 
object of antiquity more suggestive of the wiedom 
and skill of its builders than this. It performs 
the same functions now, and in as complete a 
manner, as it did twenty-four centuries ago. 
Volames of water rush onward through it and 
fall into the Tiber, just the same as when Impe- 
rial Rome was at the apex of power: All the 
additional demands on its capabilities and capa- 
city, arising from increase of population and 
other causes, have been fully met. The Mamer-. 
tine Prison is also rendered interesting from its 
great antiquity. It is alluded to by Javenal, 
who, when describing the happy state of Rome, 
mentions it as the only prison required. In con. 
struction, these dungeons resemble in some 

measure one or two examples in this country, 
such as are met with at Crichton Castle and else. 
where. The chambers are placed one over the 
other, the under one being of an arched shape, 





* By Mr. Thomas Bonnar. See p. 382, ante, 


| and the only means of ingress and egress con. 
sists of an aperture in the centre of the roof, 
through which the unhappy victims were pre- 
cipitated. Both places are without light, as 
they are cut ont of the solid rock; and the walls 
are formed of large blocks of masonry laid on 
each other without lime or cement. St. Peter 
is said to have been confined in the lower cell; 
and a pillar is pointed out as the one to which 
he was chained. 

Immediately on emerging from those dark 
abodes of despotic cruelty, we come upon all 
that remains of the magnificent Foram Romanum. 
It was here that those mighty in war and wise 
in council met for consultation and advice; and 
on this spot the laws and literature which we 
even now enjoy had their birthplace. It is 
with no ordinary feelings of emotion that one 
looks on these monuments of a people whose 
arms laid under tribute every nation in the then 
known world. Their grandeur testifies with silent 
eloquence to the greatness of their founders. 
The very pavement is invested with a degree of 
veneration ; for upon these stones the sandalled 
feet of the Czosars have doubtless trodden, and 
perchance the brave but defeated chieftain of 
our own race may have passed along in the 
triamphal procession of his cooquerors. The 
ruts made by the chariot-wheels of these mighty 
warriors seem to take us back to the time when, 
in the place of the silent ruins now visible, the 
splendid architectaral features of the Forum 
were surrounded on every side by beautiful 
temples, and busy with the passing forms of the 
noble and learned of Rome. In the immediate 
vicinity are the ruins of the temples dedicated to 














the deities of their mythology, and the Forums 
of Cesar, Augustus, and others, all sacred from 
their association with the past. If anything 
could add to the classic celebrity of the scene, it 
is the romantic shade of the Tarpeian Rock. The 
wonderfal cluster of magnificent buildings sur- 
rounding the Capitoline Hill afford ample evi- 
dence of the height to which art in Rome had 
reached. Their beauty of design and chaste 
harmony of detail prove the perfection which 
had been acquired when these edifices were 
erected. This fact is all the more apparent when, 
on leaving the Forum, we wend our way towards 
that monument of Rome’s power and grandeur, the 
Colosseum, which, as an example of architectural 
magnificence, alike in conception and execution, 
stands unrivalled. The building appears to be 
in excellent preservation, except those portions 
which have been destroyed by the removal of the 
materials, which were taken to construct the 
palaces in the neighbourhood. In the interior, 
in consequence of the accumulation of water in 
the arena, it has been found necessary to erect 
arched vaults, so that the original floor is quite 
hidden from sight. 

In the presence of the Colosseum you are con- 
scious that, notwithstanding its extent and 
beauty, it has been the turning-point from 
which the downward career of Rome may be 
traced. It certainly marked a debasing ten. 
dency in the sentiments of the Roman people to 
subvert the efforts of such noble genius as is here 
displayed for the purpose of producing a building 
for the brutalising and inhuman exhibitions 
therein represented. As it now stands, the 
Colosseum remains as @ monument of the dead 
past, and an unhappy memorial of the thousands 
who found a tomb within its faded walls. 

We now turn to one of the most handsome and 
perfect examples of Greco-Roman architecture 
in existence. When we stand before the 
Pantheon we are evabled to realise the com. 
plete embodiment of ancient thought. If these 
reflections occur while looking at the exterior of 
the Pantheon, how much deeper is the impres. 
sion conveyed when we enter the sacred edifice 
and behold the wonderful harmony of its pro- 
portions. It is, indeed, difficult to conceive the 
fact of its remote antiquity compared with its 
present aspect. The niches now forming the 
recesses for altars of the Romish faith were 
originally filled with statues of the gods and 
goddesses of the pre-Christian era, supplying per- 
fect examples of Grecian sculpture. This was 
an art in which the Greeks excelled. They 
clothed their ideal forms with the God-like, and 
gave a beauty and individuality to all their pro- 
ductions, embodying an intellectual expressive- 
ness well fitted to excite the religions sentiment 
and reverence of the people, the ceiling being 
formed by a dome of the most elegant propor- 
tions, in the apex cf which there is a circular 
aperture 28 ft. in diameter. This is the only 
source for the admission of light, but being open 








to the heavens, it also admits the heavy rains 


which, as I formerly observed, are peculiar to 
| Sonthern Italy. Consequently, the pavement at 
times assumes the appearance of a miniature 
lake. The floor is paved with porphyry, laid in 
alternate squares, with variously coloured 
marbles, mosaiced alternately in squares and 
circular slabs. There is a slight fall towards the 








centre, in which is placed an opening for carrying 
off the water. It is worthy of remark that, not- 
withstanding the wear to which it has been sub- 
jected by the successive generations of Pagan and 
Christian worshippers who have assembled here, 
the marbles of the floor are as firm and compact 
as when originally laid in their places. The 
walls are covered with marble. The cornice is of 
the same material, beautifully wrought in scroll 
work. Four columns of Giallo-Antico marble 
define the recesses in which the altars are placed; 
they also support a gallery which passes round 
the building. 

The Pantheon acquires, if possible, additional 
interest from the fact of its having been selected 
as his last resting-place by the immortal 
Raffaelle, whose remains are placed under the 
third altar to the left of the entrance. This 
altar was endowed by him, and is adorned by a 
statue of the Madonna designed by himself, bat 
executed by his companion, Lorenzo Lotto. 

Having indicated in this slight sketch the 
manner in which the ancient Romans embellished 
their temples, I shall now pass to the style 
adopted for the display of their luxuriousness in 
the architecture and decoration of those splendid 
resorts of amusement and pleasure for which 
they were also famous. We havea magnificent 
example of this in the Baths of Caracalla. The 
circamstance of their being capable of affording 
ample accommodation for sixteen hundred per- 
sons enables us to form some idea of their ex- 
traordinary extent. The floors are paved with 
rich mosaics, executed in marble. The roofs have 
fallen to the ground, but portions are raised 
sufficiently to show that they were wrought in 
white and black marbles, with handsome designs, 
also in mosaics. The walls are treated in a 
similar style. The great hall must have been of 
singularly noble proportions, and presented a 
magnificent spectacle, with its rows of marble 
columns, between which were placed statues on 
pedestals. And the character of these sculptures 
may be inferred, when we learn that the famous 
“Farnese Bull,” “Hercules,” ‘‘Flora,” and 
others,—which I have already described in con- 
nexion with the collection in Naples, of which 
they now form part—were discovered here, as 
were aleo numerous bas reliefs and other art 
treasures, all of which assist in conveying to 
our minds a perception of the vast wealth of the 
Romans; and with reference to this I cannot 
refrain quoting the words in which the historian 
Ammianus Marcellinus graphically describes 
contemporary scenes he witnessed. Speaking of 
them he says :—“‘ The nobles measure their rank 
and consequence according to the loftiness of 
their chariots, and the weighty magnificence of 
their dress. Their long robes of silk and purple 
float in the wind, and as they are agitated by art 
or accident, they occasionally discover the under- 
garments, the rich tunics embroidered with 
figures of various animals. Followed by a train 
of fifty servants, and tearing up the pavement, 
they move along the streets with the same im- 
petuous speed as if they travelled with post 
horses ; and the example of the senators is boldly 
imitated by the matrons and ladies, whose 
covered carriages are continually driving round 
the immense space of the city and suburbs. 
Whenever these persons of high distinction con- 
descend to visit the public baths, they assume on 
their entrance a tone of loud and insolent com- 
mand, and appropriate to their own use the con- 
veniences which were designed for the Roman 
public. If in these places of mixed and general 
resort they meet any of the infamous ministers 
of their pleasure, they express their affection by 
a tender embrace, while they proudly decline 
the salutations of their fellow citizens, who are 
not permitted to aspire above the honour of 
kissing their hands or their knees. As soon 
as they have indulged themselves in the re- 
froshment of the bath, they resume their rings 
and other ensigns of dignity,” and so on. 

I now come to the period when, in conse- 
quence of the rise and spread of Christianity, 
and the extinction of Paganism in Rome, the 
ancient temples fell into disuse, those only 
being retained which were found suitable for 
conversion to the requirements of the changed 
circumstances. And it is to the fact of its early 
adaptation to the purposes of the new faith that 
the Pantheon owes its present state of high 
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preservation ; for, like all zealous converts, the 
enthusiastic disciples of the now dominant reli- 
gion were, by the strange inconsistency which 
prevails on such occasions, as sincerely anxious 
tc obliterate and destroy the emblems of their 
former belief, as they had hitherto devoutly 
respected and venerated them. They earnestly 
sought to banish all traces which could be identi- 
fied with their former mode of worship, and 80 
render it impossible to be revived. The basilica 
was adopted as the earliest type of ecclesiastical 
architecture by the fathers of the Church. 

In Rome there are five great and eight lesser 
churches, built in the basilica form, and although 
all partake of a similarity of design, yet there 
is in each sufficient distinctness and variety of 
detail to make them individually interesting and, 
instructive studies to the architectural student. 
Indeed, they are perfect museums of art, and 
like beautifal thonghts, they become absorbed 
by the mind, suggesting matter for pleasurable 
and profitable meditation, even when far distant 
from them. * * ° ad 

On entering the church of San Pietro in 
Vincoli I experienced sensations of real pleasure. 
Here a harmony of purpose is carried throughout, 
producing a feeling of repose, and inspiring 
sentiments of deep religious veneration, unbroken 
by even the most trifling jarring effects. But, 
overlooking architectural and other attractions, 
I hastened with eager step to seek the great 
masterpiece of the great master, the statue of 
Moses, by Michelangelo, It occupies a position 
just behind the last column to the right, adjoining 
the altar. A feeling of joyfal surprise was 
followed by an emotion of awe as I gazed on this 
sublime conception. Nothingin marble preserved 
to us possesses such an amount of physical and 
intellectual power as this famousstatue embodies. 
Michelangelo in this work realises the idea of a 
God-like man,—one worthy of being divinely 
commissioned to reveal the laws of God to men. 

Of course, the great centre of interest and 
attraction to the visitor in Rome is the Church 
of St. Peter. It was the third day after my 
arrival that I enjoyed the much-longed-for 
gratification of standing under the shadow of the 
great St. Peter’s. You enter its noble portico, 
the leathern screen is drawn aside, and you 
stand within the walls of that temple of temples. 
Here is the fountain-head of Christian idealism, 
the centre from which ecclesiastical power 
radiated throughout the civilised world, and in 
the face of all difference of creed must always 
command a certain amount of reverent respect, 
independent altogether of its artistic merit. To 
almost every one both the outer form and interior 
features of St. Peter’s are more or less familiar, 
from pictorial representation and graphic descrip- 
tion ; but no description can convey to the mind 
the perfect harmony and completeness of design 
which, in gigantic scale, is here carried out. 

Michelangelo boasted that he would crown 
St. Peter’s with the Pantheon; and he has 
succeeded in not only fulfilling his promise, in 
making the cupola of St. Peter’s an exact 
counterpart of the Pantheon, but also in 
enlarging its extent. The diameter of the dome 
is 139 ft., and the height from floor to roof is 
405 ft.; and although of such enormous magni- 
tude, every detail is so thoughtfully and care. 
fully managed that there is no sense of harshness 
in any of the parts. Another peculiarity of the 
building is worth noting. I refer to the equable 
temperature maintained at all seasons in the 
interior. In the heat of summer and the depth 
of winter it is the same; although there are no 
artificial means adopted to attain this end. I 
suppose this arises from the immense space 
being once filled by a volume of air, it would be a 
long time before external influences would affect 
it; and the ventilation seems to be as perfect as 
everything else is in connexion with this building. 

Leaving St. Peter’s, and proceeding towards 
the Vatican, you soon reach the entrance of the 
grand staircase leading to the famous palace of 
the Popes. Passing up the noble staircase, we 
reach the door of the Sistine Chapel. On 
entering this celebrated chapel we have another 
grand example of the gigantesque in art. We 
are instinctively conscious that the same mind 
and hand which conceived and fashioned the 
representation of the god-like figure of Moses, 
and whose immortal genius had reared the noble 
temple we had just left, was also present here. 
The ceiling is painted with scenes from Scriptural 
history, commencing at the Creation and ex- 
tending to the Prophetical period. Nach of 
these subjects bears undeniable evidence of the 
power which produced them, as they embody an 
expression of thought and dignity of sentiment 








peculiar to the great master. The carved part 
of the ceiling is divided into triangular com- 
partments, into which are introduced paintings 
representing the Prophets and Sibyls. These 
possess a supernatural power of intelligence; in 
particular, the noble heads and figures of the 
prophets exhibit a stateliness of mien, which 
is subtly enhanced by graceful and grandly- 
drawn drapery; and as a contrast to these 
figures, and in proof of his remarkable versatility 
of execution, we look with pleasure on the 
charming ideal of Eve, universally acknow- 
ledged to be one of the most perfect repre- 
sentations of the female form ever produced. 
These subjects, in combination with the groups 
of Cupids, full of playful action, which are 
arranged with great architectural skill between 
the windows, suggest at times a softness 
and tenderness of treatment worthy of 
Raffaelle. Onthe end wallis painted the famous 
allegorical picture of ‘‘The Last Judgment,” 
which, though painted in his sixtieth year, 
manifests a vividness of imagination and vigour 
of handling which show no trace of diminishing 
energy either of thought or execution. Such a 
literal view of a matter of this kind is incon- 
sistent with the present state of religious 
thought, and this painting should therefore be 
taken from the point of view, mentally, which 
inspired the artist. But, apart from this alto- 
gether, as a study of minutely perfect anatomical 
drawing and delineation of action, together with 
its historical interest, it is a source of invaluable 
instruction to the art student. It is to the work 
on the ceiling, however, to which we must look 
for a true reflection of the great painter’s genius. 
The side walls are divided into panels, the upper 
part of which contains pictures by eminent artists 
of the fifteenth century, such as Perugino and 
others of the same school. The lower part is 
at present covered by a painted imitation cf 
tapestry. But it was originally intended to 
decorate them with red tapestry from designs 
by Raffaelle, the cartoons for which are now 
at Kensington. The saying of Michelangelo, 
that fresco painting was the true medium which 
a man should employ, while easel painting might 
suit women, is amply verified by the examples 
we have in this chapel. Fresco painting 
necessarily demands great rapidity of thought 
as well as quickness of execution. And these 
causes, combined with the limited choice of 
pigments at the painter’s disposal, render a large 
amount of artistic knowledge essential for its 
successful accomplishment. In oil painting 
defects can be easily corrected; but not so in 
fresco, which, when once wrought cannot be re- 
touched or altered, owing to the peculiar prepara- 
tion of the surface, and also owing to the 
circumstance of the work being performed on 
the plaster while the latter is in a moist condi- 
tion. This method, therefore, not only required 
correctness of eye and facility of manipulation, 
but it likewise entailed laborious and steady 
application on the part of the artist; for the 
subject once commenced could not be left off 
until completed. These facts, I think, are 
sufficient to entitle this process to assume the 
highest rank in the order of art decoration. And, 
but for the durability of the process, not only 
would the works have perished themselves, 
but, what is of more importance, the gradual 
expansion and growth of art, of which they are 
the basis, could not have existed, and the 
sacred and spiritual art life and power of which 
they continued the teachers must in consequence 
have disappeared. 

Raffaelle was profoundly impressed by the 
works of these early masters. Of this,—and 
the advantages derived from the fuller develop. 
ment of technical knowledge,—we have the 
fruits in the splendid “‘ Stanzio Raffaelle”” in the 
Vatican. Here we have the very highest forms 
of art executed with a skill and knowledge 
hitherto unknown in the annals of painting. His 
celebrated subject, “The School of Athens,” 
exhibits a power, breadth, and variety of design 
and achievement which the fullest description 
would fail to convey, and which I shall not 
therefore attempt in this short paper to describe. 
Indeed, the finest engravings of it fail to express 
a true idea of its wonderful merits. In the 
beantiful loggias decorated by Raffaelle we find 
a display of playful fancy in combination with 
architectural forms. There are figures, charming 
groups of Cupids, animals, and flowers, full of 
suggestive life and action; but all under the 
control of a master hand, and forming a basis on 
which to rear the true principles of mural deco- 
rative art. There is strict relation to architec. 
ture, and correct application of form and colour, 





producing an harmonious result. Everything 
is kept in subordination to the end in view, 
which is a union of pleasurable architective and 
artistic adaptation. It is gratifying to know that 
during this great man’s short career he devoted 
80 great a part of his life in designing and exe- 
cuting the lovely forms which adorn the roofs 
and walls of those places. And it is also pleasant 
to think that many of his pupils now claiming 
high places in the annals of art,—men like 
Udina, Romano, Vaga, and others,—should have 
followed in the footsteps of their exalted master, 
and bequeathed to us the high evidence of their 
skill and handiwork in the numerous examples 
which the palaces throughout Italy possess,— 
works which have gained for them lasting and 
honourable distinction. 

Tosum up these observations, I will humbly 
express my opinion that this characteristic mode 
of decoration, in its simple, natural, leafy elegance 
of curvature, with creations of animate and in- 
animate forms at command, in the hands of a 
competent artist, may be as consistently and 
artistically adapted to the embellishing of our 
own public buildings and private houses as it 
was in those palmy days of its existence in Italy. 
And I may be allowed to‘add that it is pleasing 
to know that there are indications of its speedy 
revival in that country which has obtained the 
lofty pre-eminence of being acknowledged as the 
birthplace and cradle of artistic life. 

On entering the Church of Saint Maria della 
Pace, I bebeld, in the decoration of the ceiling, 
another instance of Raffaelle’s genius. He has 
here successfully rivalled in design and colour, 
the work of his famous contemporary, as this 
ceiling partakes much of the style adopted by 
Michelangelo in the Sistine Chapel. Figures 
of angels are seen hovering in the ideal clouds, 
their draperies flowing with graceful naturalness 
in the breezy atmosphere. The Sibyls also are 
painted with a dexterity and power, conveying in 
a high degree an expressiveness of inspiration. 
An apparent feature in this work, taken in con- 
trast with his earlier works, is the fulness and 
roundness embodied in the figures, and the great 
brilliancy of colour, which throws a glow of rich- 
ness over the whole composition, that time has 
been able neither to diminish nor efface. For 
Chigi, the wealthy Roman banker, on whose com. 
mission the last-mentioned work was performed, 
Raffaelle also executed, in the Chigi Palace, the 
celebrated frescoof the “ Triumph of Galatea,” 
which is distinguished by all the fulness and 
vigour of colour, expression, and action for which 
he stands pre-eminent. 

I shall now, in a few brief sentences, call 
attention to the decorative features displayed in 
the embellishment of one or two of the great 
Roman palaces. 

In the banqueting-hall of the Palace Far- 
nesina, @ brilliant and joyous scene is presented 
to our view. Here, in the delineation of the 
“Triamph of Psyche,” we have evidence of the 
keen appreciation of appropriateness which 
Raffaelle carries into all his subjects. In the 
Church religious thought is impressed on all his 
work, while here, in the hall of feasting, we have 
none of the sorrows of Psyche obtruding them- 
selves on our view; but, instead, the disposition 
to pleasure is assisted by scenes of animation 
and vivacity. In the rendering of the figures of 
Venus and Psyche, models of beauty and grace 
are depicted, which seem to inhale the inspiring 
air of the mountains, which, under the deep 
blue canopy of heaven, echoed with the songs 
of Homer and Ovid. They appear to live and 
move in an atmosphere of romance, which 
suggests the idea of their having been touched 
by the fire of the poet from whose exquisite 
fancy the charming idealistic creations arose. 
Several of the adjoining apartments contain 
treasures of art by the same hand, all exhibiting 
in fullest vigour the rare qualities with which 
the artist was so highly gifted. In the whole of 
Raffaelle’s works we are at once struck by the 
clearnese with which his intentions and senti- 
ments are made apparent to the spectator. His 
meaning has neither dabiety nor obscurity, for 
in his style there prevails an amount of decision 
which renders it at once distinct and obvious. 

The Palace of the Farnese furnishes an 
example of the period subsequent to Raffaelle. 
It contains a gallery decorated in fresco by 
Annabello Caracci, the subject symbolising 
earthly and celestial loves, and isa fine specimen 
of the Bolognese school, which evinced an ambi- 
tion to attain to all the qualities of excellence 
that distinguished the masters who preceded 
them, and blending all in artistic unity. In the 
Carraccis and many of their followers this 
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reaches great perfection, limited in scope, how- 
ever, by the rules and principles of their school, 
which considered the ideal a secondary object. 
Bat although it had acquired, by the efforts of 
its originators, such a high position in art, this 
type, in the hands of inferior artists, soon began 
to show signs of feebleness and speedily 
languished. For while retaining an element of 
religious thought, a grossness of expression 
gradually crept in, and a tendency towards pro- 
ducing effect is plainly discernible, this being 


-accomplished at the expenseof all the true princi- 


ples, pure emotions, and the beautiful symmetrical 
drawing which had hitherto distinguished the 
practice of art in the sixteenth century. 

Altogether, I think the frescoes of Raffaelle 
and the Carraccis are the best and most striking 
illustrations existing of mural decorative art, as 
wrought in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
both in respect of the trae poetic ideal in con- 
ception, and the powerful and refined and beautiful 
manner of execution. 

In the Palace of the Rospillioso I saw Guido’s 
masterpiece, “ Aurora,” which is so well known 
from the engraving of it by Raffaelle Morgen. 
It is a splendid example of the skilful handling 
of luminous colouring and richness of poetic 
expression. The triumph of light is suggested, 
which in its onward career swiftly dispels the 
darkness enveloping the lovely landscape, so 
charmingly represented, as extending beneath, 
veiled in the haze of an intermediate light. It 
is an admirable interpretation of the victorious 
advance of the Goddess of Day. 

In concluding these short sketches of 
a few of the more interesting examples of 
decorative art in Rome, without going into 
detail, I will merely refer to the delightful 
work of Giulio Romano geen in the Villa Madonna. 
It is in the style of the Vatican loggia, and is 
executed in a most masterly manner. 

I have no intention of attempting to enumerate 
the contents of the picture-galleries of the Roman 
princes: that would be an effort quite as much 
beyond my power, if not more so, as the 
description of the Vatican sculptures referred to 
in a former part of this paper. 

It is needless to say more. But I am con- 
vinced that art is steadily gaining ground in this 
country, and that it will ere long occupy its de- 
servedly high and proper place amongst us. And 
I know of few themes which should more ear- 
nestly animate the ambition of all of us, than 
that of ardently aiding in its hearty and 
healthy development. 








ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND 
SANITARY ENGINEERS AND 
SURVEYORS. 


THE ninth meeting of the district Committee 
for the Midlands, of the Association of Municipal 
and Sanitary Engineers and Surveyors was held 
on Wednesday morning, April i9th, at the Court 
House, Warwick. The Mayor (Alderman Nelson) 
presided, and there were also present Mr. G. W. J. 
Repton and Mr. A. W. Peel, the members of 
Parliament for the borough; Mr. E. Pritchard, 
©.E., vice-president of the Association; Dr. 
Wilson, medical officer of health for Mid- 
Warwickshire; Dr. Swete, F.G.S., medical 
officer for Droitwich; Alderman S. T. Wackrill 
(mayor of Leamington) ; Aldermen Tibbits, M.D., 
and Glover, Warwick; Councillor Smith, Alder- 
man Roden, M.D., Droitwich; Major Lempriere, 
R.E., Warwick; Messrs. T. Lloyd, Warwick; 
J. C. Mellis, C.E., Kenilworth; W. Boon, 
Coventry ; J. W. Kirshaw, F.G.S.; A. J. Ingram, 
J. Boddington, R. C. Heath, R. Dodd, F. Davis, 
A. Fairlie, T. Green, T. Warren, E. Marshall, 
Smethwick ; and the following members of the 
Association: — Messrs. F. Ashmead, Bristol; 
E. J. Parnell, Coventry; R. Davidson, Leaming- 
ton; T. T. Aller, Stratford-on-Avon; G. Cole, 
Hereford; G. F. Smith, Milverton; B. H. Valle, 
Stow-on-the-Wold; C. Jones, Ealing; and J. W. 
Fereday, Wednesbury. Letters of apology for 
non-attendance were received from Lord Brooke, 
Professor Acland, the Mayor of Stratford, Dr. 
Nason, and many members of the Association. 

Mr. E. Pritchard, C.E., vice-president, and 
engineer of the works now in course of con- 
struction at Haseley, then read an extremely 
interesting paper “On the Warwick Water 

Supply.” A number of large and carefally- 
‘executed diagrams and sections which had been 
made by the author of the paper were used by 
him to explain the various works referred to. 
The first portion of the paper dealt with the 
eworks at present existing, and the plans for 





supplying the town with water which preceded 
the construction of the works on the banks of 
the Avon. 

The reading of the paper was postponed at 
one point, and after Mr. Pritchard had explained 
the plans of the works at Haseley, the party 
proceeded in various conveyances to the spot. 
Here a carefal inspection of the works in course 
of construction was made, and the object sought 
to be gained was detailed by Mr. Pritchard. 

Dr. Wilson said the subject of the Warwick 
Waterworks, new and old, was not new to him; 
but he confessed he had listened with a great 
deal of interest to Mr. Pritchard’s paper, ard 
with no small amount of pleasure to the lucid 
description which he gave of the works. He 
need not enter into details; bat, as medical 
officer of health of the borough, he might make 
a few remarks. In the first place, he wished to 
compliment Mr. Pritchard and the town of War- 
wick on the prospect of having a fall and abund- 
ant supply of good water. As Mr. Pritchard 
had pointed out, the present supply was abomin- 
ably filthy, and scarcely fit todrink. He was, at 
the outset, satisfied that the scheme for obtain- 
ing water from the Haseley brook was a very 
good scheme; but it appeared that it necessitated 
a large amount of storage, in order to get the 
supply in dry seasons, and to improve the quality 
of the water. But it now seemed to him that 
there had been tapped a supply of water in the 
drift over the red marl, which, although not 
rendering them altogether independent of the 
brook supply, would be little, if at all, affected 
by the rainfall from season to season. Dr. 
Wilson proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Pritchard for the able paper he had read, and for 
the display of drawings with which he had 
illustrated it. 

Mr. C. Jones (Ealing), in seconding the motion, 
expressed his satisfaction at what he had heard 
and seen on his visit to Warwick. He was sure 
it must be pleasurable to all of them to hear a 
paper, like the one just read, with which they 
could not find fault. The remarks of Dr. Wilson 
with reference to the dangers resulting from an 
intermittent supply of water would commend 
themselves to every mind, and the subject was 
one of the most important they could impress 
upon their Town Councils, if they desired to de- 
crease the labours of their medical friends. He 
was also pleased to hear that polluted water 
would not be allowed to run down to the sewer 
outfall in such large quantities. 

The vote of thanks was then put to the meet- 
ing and carried. 

The company adjourned to the Warwick Arms 
Hotel to dinner. 

The Mayor of Warwick (Alderman Nelson) 
presided, and a number of speeches were made. 








MASTERS AND MEN. 


Australia.—The Sydney Morning Herald says: 
“Our public and private works are nearly at a 
standstill for want of labour, and it has been 
stated upon undeniable authority that 10,000 
men could find ready employment on our rail- 
waysalone. There is work for all, and work- 
men are getting higher wages in New South 
Wales than they can obtain in England. Navvies 
are particularly in request, and so much are they 
wanted that the Government have had to extend 
the contract time for some of our railway con- 
tractors. The Government purpose spending 
something like 2,000,000, in constructing public 
works,— public works that they would commence 
immediately if they could get the men to con- 
struct them.” In the adjoining colony of 
Victoria the demand for labour does not appear 
to be so great, but it is stated that for ordinary 
labouring men there is a fair amount of work 
offering, different trades varying in regard to 
their demand, Navvies employed on the Govern- 
ment railways get 9d. per hour. 

Barnard Castle.—The operative painters em- 
ployed at the Bowes Museum, Barnard Castle, 
have struck work. The men demand an addi- 
tional 1d. per hour, and 1s. per week “ considera- 
tion money” when employed in the country. 
The contractor refuses to accede to the request, 
and the work is at a standstill in consequence. 

Bodmin.—The masons who were on strike at 
the new Military Centre have resumed work at 
their former prices, the contractors having 
withdrawn their demands for a reduction. The 
day labourers have succeeded in obtaining an 
increase of one farthing an hour per diem. 

Bradford.—In November last the operative 





masons, bricklayers, and labourers of Bradford 





gave their employers notice that after the Ist of 
May next they would require 3s. per week ad- 
vance in their wages. About three weeks ago 
a deputation from the Association of Master 
Masons met a deputation from the men, when 
the former offered an advance of 1s. per week. 
The men’s representatives thereupon called a 
general meeting of the men on the 12th inst., 
when a resolution was passed to the effect that 
nothing under 3s. would be accepted. On hear. 
ing this the masters sent word that if the men 
refused to concede anything there would most 
likely be a strike. A meeting of the masters 
was held on the 19th inst., but the decision come 
to has not been made known. 

Bromsgrove-—A meeting of masters and men 
in the carpentry and joinery trades of Broms- 
grove was held on the 15th inst., under the pre- 
sidency of Mr. B. H. Sanders, to consider the 
present rate of wages in Bromsgrove. There 
was a good attendance of both masters and men. 
A demand had been made by the men of 7d. per 
hour for their work, 56} hours to constitute the 
week’s work; but Mr. M. Wright, on behalf of 
the masters, said they were unable to comply 
with this demand, but were willing to pay 6d. 
per hour, which the men declined to accept. A 
compromise was suggested, it being confessed 
that the men were not paid like men in other 
towns; but still it was thought a sudden rise 
from 5}d. to 7d. per hour would injare the trade, 
and would be unjust to those masters who had 
contracts on hand based upon the present prices. 
After discussion, the masters accepted the offer 
of the men to work till Midsummer at 6$d. per 
hour, on the understanding that 7d. per hour be 
paid after that period. 

Doncaster.—It appears that the masons and 
joiners at Doncaster have applied to the masters 
for an advance of wages of 3s. per week, coupled 
with a reduction of working hours averaging 
four hours and a half per week. The Doncaster 
Gazette understands that the employers are 
willing to concede the money advance, but 
demur to a reduction of the hours of labour. On 
the 19th inst. deputations of the joiners and 
masons met the master builders. The latter 
offered to pay 7}d. per hour, and to agree toa 
reduction of two hours per week, the men to 
work fifty-two instead of the forty-nine hours 
and a half per week demanded. The joiners 
agree to these terms, but the masons could not 
give any definite reply until they had laid the 
proposition before a general meeting of the 
operatives. 

London.— At a meeting of delegates of the 
London building trade labourers, held on the 
19th inst., diseatisfaction was expressed at the 
reply of the Master Builders’ Association, as 
given in last week’s Builder (p. 392), and Mr. 
Kenny, the secretary, was directed to forward 
to the Masters’ Association the following resola- 
tion, which was unanimously agreed to :—‘‘ That 
in the opinion of this meeting a deputation of 
three be appointed to wait on the Committee of 
the Central Association of Master Builders of 
London, with the view of at once settling the 
question of the wages of labourers. We further 
pledge ourselves to abide by the decision of the 
said conference ; but in case the Masters’ Com. 
mittee refuse to grant an interview to our depu- 
tation, we are ready and willing to submit the 
question to the Capital and Labour Committee 
of the Social Science Association to arbitrate 
upon.” 

Newcastle and Gateshead.—The painters em- 
ployed in Newcastle, Gateshead, and district, 
came out on strike on the 17th inst., for an 
advance of wages. Three months ago they gave 
notice to their employers for an advance of ld. 
per hour, and an additional sum if they remained 
in the country at the end of a week; but the 
masters refused to comply with the request. 

Perth.—The house-painters of Perth, after a 
strike of three hours’ duration, on the i7th inst. 
obtained an advance of ls. per week on their 
wages while employed in the country. 

Scarborouyh.—All the master carpenters and 
joiners in Scarborough have agreed to a resolu- 
tion “to make no farther estimates or contracts 
whatever until the present dispute of wages with 
the workmen is settled.” As stated in the 
Builder a fortnight ago, the men demand an 
advance from 7d. to 8d. per hour, but the masters 
decline to give more than 73d. 

Sheepbridge.—The whole of the carpenters, 
fitters, and smiths employed in the works of the 
Sheepbridge Coal and Iron Company, Derby- 
shire, have just received notice of a reduction of 
12} per cent. 





Wigan.—The strike of the Wigan bricklayers 
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for an advance in their wages of 3s. per week 
still continues. The masters are making 
strenuous exertions to fill the places with non- 
union men from other towns, and have been so 
far moderately successful. 

‘ork.—The operative painters of York have 
resolved to ask their employers for an increase 
of 1d. per hour. The present rate of wages in 
the city is 6d. per hour. 





THE PROFITS ON THE BERMONDSEY 
BATHS AND WASH-HOUSES. 


Tue peraistent statements which have recently 
been made by members of several metropolitan 
vestries and others, when opposing the establish- 
ment of baths and wash-houses, that these insti- 
tutions entail a loss, and increase the local rates, 
received an emphatic and conclusive contradic- 
tion at the meeting of the Bermondsey Vestry 
last week. A report was read from the Com- 
missioners of the Baths and Wash-houses, 
stating that this was the twenty-third year of 
their existence in the parish, and that they were 
giad to be able to report that, notwithstanding 
a very long winter, the establishment had con- 
tinued in favour, and was fully appreciated by 
the inhabitants. The result of the year’s work. 
ing was that they were enabled this year to con- 
tribute, out of the surplus money in the hands 
of their treasurer, the sum of 3001. in aid of the 
poor rates. Several members congratulated the 
vestry upon the success which had attended their 
efforts in establishing the baths and wash-housee, 
and expressed the opinion that they would in 
future prove a still more fruitful source of income 
than they had yet been. 





IMPORTANT SALE OF PROPERTY AT THE 
WEST END. 
THE LATE MR, WYNN ELLIS’S ESTATES. 


mansion in Curzon-street, Mayfair, nearly equal 
to freehold, being held for 860 years at the 
nominal ground.rent of 191. 193., and let for 3201. 
per annum; sold for 6,6001. Lot 10, a town 
residence in Chapel-street, Belgrave-square, held 
from the Duke of Westminster at the low ground. 
rent of 4l., and let on lease at 1301. per annum; 
sold for 1,8207. Lot 11, a town residence in 
Great Camberland-place, Hyde Park, held from 
Lord Portland at a ground-rent of 321., and let for 
3401. per annum; sold for 2,8801. The next lot 
was described as a town residence in Hyde Park- 
square, at the corner of Hyde Park-street, held 
for an unexpired verm of fifty-eight years, ata 
ground.-rent of 181., and let for 2851. It was sold 
for 5,040/. The remaining lots consisted of 
business premises and houses in Berners-street, 
Oxford. street ; Edgware-road, Marylebone; 
Nottingham-place, Marylebone; Motcomb-street, 
Belgrave-square; Claverton-street, Pimlico; and 
Mount-street, Grosvenor-square. Also the lease. 
hold town residence, in Cadogan-place, Belgrave- 
square, lately occupied by Mr. Wynn Ellis 
himself, at a rental of 1701. The remainder of 
the lease, which has only a few years to run, was 
sold for 4201. The entire proceeds of the day’s 
sale amounted to 71,2101. 








COPIES OF TURNER’S DRAWINGS. 


Ir is pretty generally known that there is # 
large number of drawings by Turner at the 
National Gallery, part of his bequest, which can 
be seen only by special application. Mr. Ruskin 
has applied himself to train a copyist, and has 
succeeded, he says, “in enabling him to produce 
fac-similes so close as to look like replicas,—fac- 
similes which I must sign with my own name 
and his, in the very work of them, to prevent 
their being sold for real Turner vignettes.” 

We have seen a number of these copies at 
148, New Bond-street, and failed to get much 
pleasure out of them. We are compelled to say, 











On Tuesday last the valuable leasehold estates | we feel with the Times, that “they produce ap 


belonging to the late Mr. Wynn Ellis, situated at 


impression singularly unlike that derived from 


the West End, were submitted to public com- | seeing the real works of Turner. In some of the 
petition at the Auction Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, vignettes the copyist may be said to have caught 
by Messrs. Toplis & Harding, auctioneers. The | something of the flush of rainbow-tinted light, 
property was in twenty-five lots, and consisted of | which is Turner’s own; but generally the work 
several leading business premises in the great js stiff, feeble, and wanting, as it must be, in 
West - End thoroughfares, including Regent- | native feeling and inspiration.” 


street, Piccadilly, New Bond-street, Oxford- 


It occurs to us to ask, moreover, under what 


street, and Edgware-road, together with man- | circumstances this contemplated wholesale pro- 
sions in Grosvenor-place, Mayfair, Belgrave- | duction of fac-similes is permitted. Mr. Ruskin 


equare, and Hyde Park. The particulars stated 
that the property produced a gross rental of 
5,2001. per annum, and it further appeared that 
the aggregate ground-rents in respect of the 
several properties amounted to the sum of 4981., 
leaving the net rental at 4,702. The properties 
were described as being held direct from the 
Crown, the Duke of Westminster, the Duke of 
Portland, Lord Portland, the Corporation of the 
City of London, and others. Before submitting 
the property the auctioneer stated that the whole 
of it was for absolute sale. 

The first lot offered was the perpetually re. 
newable lease, from the corporation of the city 
of London, of business premises in New Bond- 
street, situated between Brook-streetand Gros- 
venor-street, ground-rent, 61., and let on lease for 
3251. a year; the property was knocked down 
for 8,6001. The next lot was a leasehold pro- 
perty in Oxford-street, held from Lord Portman, 
at a ground-rent of 12/. a year, and let at 2501. ; 
it realised 3,6001. Lot 3, consisted of three 
houses and shops in Oxford-street, held from the 
Duke of Westminster for an unexpired term of 
five years, at a ground-rent of 100I., and let for 
3351. perannum ; sold for 1,030. Lot 4 consisted 
of business premises in Regent-street and the 
corner of Jermyn-street, held under a lease from 
the Crown at a ground-rent of 81. 11s. per an- 
nnm, and let on lease for 1091. 103.; sold for 
2,2501. Lot 5, a house and shop in the Quadrant, 
Regent-street, held from the Crown, and free 
from ground-rent, which was held with other 
property; this property was let on lease for 
2501. a year, and was sold for 5,9801. Lot 6, 
& house and shop in Piccadilly, held from 
the Crown, free of ground-rent, and let at 
2801. per annum; gold for 4,9001. Lot 7, a 
house and shop in Piccadilly, adjoining the last 
lot—held from the Crown at a ground-rent of 
1031. 168. 8d., and let on lease for 6661. per 
annum ; sold for 8.1501. Lot 8, a mansion in 
Grosvenor-place, held for an unexpired term of 
thirteen years, at a ground-rent of 521., and let 
on lease for 2801. per annum; sold for 2,0801, 
Lot 9. This lot was described as a noble town 





| is 80 conscientious a man that we have no doubt 

it is all perfectly right and proper; but as no 
, such proceeding is allowed in respect of other 
works in the collection belonging to the nation, 
the question forces itself upon us. 








MACKLIN’S AGE, 


Tue writer of the article on Macklin’s House 
says:—Permit me to thank Dr. Doran for, and 
to reply to, his courteous letter. An edition of 
“ Their Majesties’ Servants,” published in 1865 
(p. 311), states :—‘‘I have somewhere read that 
at five-and-thirty Macklin could not read per- 
fectly, but at eight or nine he played Monimia,” 
&c. Having read of clever actors unable to read 
or write who committed their parts to memory 
by hearing others read them, I did not accept 
the latter statement as necessarily casting doubt 
upon the former. 

With regard to Macready’s Memoirs, I have 
always considered those who repeat a statement 
without the expression of a doubt as sanctioning 
it, if not directly, indirectly. 

The age of Macklin was a subject of contro. 
versy when he was alive. It is common to re. 
gard extraordinary things incredulously now, and 
it was so then, when disproving or demonstrating 
facts were to be obtained with comparative ease. 
Yet the extraordinary age of Macklin for some 
few years previously to his death was not denied ; 
and the remarkable facts associated with the first 
months of his existence, calculated to impress 
upon many memories the date of his birth, 
appear to have been well known in Dablin 
when he was quite a youpg man. Moreover, 
none of those numerous personal friends who 
were familiar with him in his old age, including 
those who wrote of him at the time of his death, 
considered it necessary to support with any 
special evidence the statement of his singularly 
great age. They treat it as an accepted indis- 
putable fact. 

I have in an old magazine—upon which I can. 
not jast now place my haud~some explanatory 





|The Duke of Queensbury old ? 





reference to the coffin-plate of Macklin contra- 
dicting the tomb-stone inscription ; and it may be 
remembered that Mr. J. T. Smith (who is not, 
however, the most reliable authority), in his well- 
known work “ Nollekens and his Times,” has the 
following :— 

“It is a very remarkable fact, that when he 
(Macklin) died, the persons who conducted his 
funeral differed widely as to his age; and the 
coffin-plate was, on that account, left blank, 
though many persons had been applied to in 
order to ascertain the period of his birth. My 
amiable friend, the late Thomas Grignon, at. 
tended the funeral, aud just as the men were 
lowering the coffin into the vault, a letter, con. 
taining a copy of the register of his birth, was 
put into the hand of the chief mourner, who 
immediately took out his pen-knife and scratched 
upon the blank space 107.” 

Mr. James Thomas Kirkman, of the Hononr- 
able Society of Lincoln’s Inn, who had access to 
Macklin’s papers after his death, for the pur. 
pose of preparing a biographical account of him, 
and attended his funeral, says :— 

“Mr. Charles Macklin was born on the Ist of 
May, 1690, and died at the advanced age of 107 
years, two months, and ten days.” This gentle- 
man gives the names of those who attended the 
funeral as mourners; they were twelve in number, 
but that of Thomas Grignon is not amongst 
them. Mr. Kirkman records a conversation 
which he had with Macklin in 1796—the year 
preceding that of his death—of which the 
following is part :— 

“ Query.—I understand you were at Drury. 
lane Theatre last night ? 

Ans.—Yes, sir; I was there. 

Q.—Yes, sir, the newspapers of this morning 
take notice of it——. 

A.—Do they! 

@.—Yes, sir. The paragraph rans thus :— 
‘Amongst the numerous visitors at Drury-lane 
Theatre last night, we observed the Dake of 
Queensbury and the veteran Macklin, whose 
ages, together, amount to one hundred and 
ninety-six.’ 

Mr. Macklin.—The Duke of who ? 

A.—The Duke of Queensbury, sir. 

Mr. Macklin.—I don’t know the man. The 
Dake cf Queensbury! The Duke of Queens- 
bury! Oh, ay, I remember him now very well. 
Why, sir, I 
might be his father! ha! ha! ha!” 

It would not be difficult to multiply pieces of 
evidence from various sources in great number, 


,all tending to support the statement as to 


Macklin’s wonderful age. 

There are many reasons why the evidence of 
the tombstone should be preferred to that of the 
coffin-plate; and I think they will suggest them- 
selves to most of your readers. 

I am sorely tempted to go on quoting, but 
refrain. I am proud to have interested an 
author like Dr. Doran, from whose works I have 
often derived pleasure and profit. 








“TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS.” 


Sir,—Such is the heading of an advertisement 
appearing in last week’s Builder, seeking ‘plans 
for erection of school buildings, with residence,” 
in accordance with School Board requirements. 

I presume this may be taken as an indication 
of the present value set upon special architectural 
training by the general public. An architect 
appears to be simply a limning machine for 
producing plans to order, and is held to be no 
better fitted for the task, so far at least as pro- 
fessional training goes, than “others.” Very 
naturally, in the case referred to, the Board “ do 
not bind themselves to accept any of the plans 
furnished, but the person whose plans may be 
accepted will be paid a reasonable charge for the 
same.” 

hata if the on . needed dress-coats or official 
robes, one can hardly i ine them addressing 
themselves to others a for providing 
these, as how faulty soever the fit of regular 
craftsmen of the needle occasionally may be, 
“others,” — to wit, hair-dressers, market- 
gardeners, or the like,—could hardly be expected 
to succeed better, even though willing to try at. 
half price, or at any remuneration which the 
Board, having first approved the garments, might 
deem reasonable. 

Special training is all right in the tailoring 
business, the public appreciates its utility there: 
how comes it, then, that the virtue of a speciality 
in architecture is soignored? Isapprenticeship 
to our craft all a hoex, or is there too small a 
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proportion of it, of the proper quality, to leaven | Bat what is the course adopted by the Veatry ? 


sensibly the lamp of empiricism that is covered 
by the style of “architect” ? A profession so easy 
of access may readily have its ranks crowded 
with unqualified and unprincipled practitioners 
whose ignorant bungling,—not to say dishonour- 
able conduct,— can bring discredit on the entire 
corps, in the judgment of a public possessing no 
ready test of individual qualification to apply, 
and too busy or too careless to discriminate for 
itself between just and worthless pretensions. 

A recognised position is surely as fairly due to 
the constructor of a nation’s buildinge, as to the 
conductor of its law suits or the adviser in its 
diseases, but can only be the result of recognised 
skill; and the best means of promoting the skill, 
and of testing it where existing, may worthily 
claim serious attention at the approaching Con- 
ference of Architects. 

If a College of Architectare, with compulsory 
examinations and diploma, be really impracticable 
(though I confess I see no reason for this which 
might not equally have weighed against estab- 
lishing the colleges of surgeons and physicians) — 
if the architectural profession must always be an 
open one for all comere,—then by all means let 
the public, whose health, comfort, and purse suffer 
doubtless thereby, get some set-off, and, as in 
the case of patent medicine vendors, publicans, 
auctioneers, and pawn-brokers, let a licence on 
payment of a smart duty be granted to each 
architectural practitioner. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer needs a hint 
as to this source of revenue from a very 
numerous class following an inviting and lucra- 
tive pursuit, who, as their education has cost (or 
at least need have cost) them nil, ought not to 
feel a payment of a dozen guineas or so annually 
any hardship, seeing that solicitors are similarly 
taxed after long years of expensive pupi and 
hard examinations. But if the trifling impost 
should deter some adventurer who now turns to 
architecture as a cheap refuge in lieu of other 
calling, or even if it should haply retain for a 
few brief years longer, in the subordinate posi- 
tion of assistant, some rashly aspiring pupil 
newly released from his articles, but still fast 
bound in chains of ignorance and inexperience, to 
whom incurring expense may seem more for. 
midable than incurring responsibility, neither 
public nor profession would suffer much thereby, 
in the opinion at least of 

A Country Fettow R.LB.A. 





BRISTOL CATHEDRAL. 


Tne Restoration Committee, “ feeling” (as they 
say) “that what has been done in the matter of 
the porch may be repeated in respect of any 
other portion of the work, which, like the porch, 
has been freely treated on the responsibility of 

Le architect, and thus having no security what- 
ever to what extent their work may be further 
mutilated, have felt themselves obliged to dis. 
continue their labours.” 

No one appears now to defend the figures that 
were set up; the complaint of the Restoration 
Committee seems to be narrowed to this, that 
the Dean and Chapter should have objected 
earlier, and should have adopted milder means 
to obtain the removal of the images. It has 
been an unpleasant affair, and has doubtless 
caused pain to some worthy people. For all 
that, if it should tend to check the use of quiet 
Romanising measures now going on throughout 
the country, under the guise of artistic decora- 
tion, the great body of English people will give 
hearty thanks to Dean Elliott. 








HAMPSTEAD VESTRY HALL. 


S1r,—May I ask a little space in your paper 
for the consideration of a few facts connected 
with this recent competition, not, I fear, that the 
result can be altered by any statement of mine, 
for that, apparently, was a foregone conclusion 
from the first, but because such a course as that 
recently taken ought to be widely exposed, and 
to state that if those of the competitors who 
were treated as I was will join with me, we will 
take counsel’s opinion and see whether the 
Vestry cannot be made legally liable for the 
costs and time involved in the preparation of the 
designs. 

When the architects were invited to compete 
& very full and elaborate list of detailed require- 
ments was contained in the instructions, and it 
was merely added the Vestry did not consider 
the cost should exceed 10,0001. 


Absolutely to exclude from consideration four out 
of the seven plans because the designers were 
honest enough to state that a sum for execution 
not much in excess of the above amount was ab- 
solately necessary for a building containing their 
requirements and of proper character. 

Starting with this injustice by throwing aside 
the consideration of such plans altogether, and 
this under the chairmanship of a man accustomed 
to public work and who ought t> have known 
better, the Vestry next proceeded to adopt as 
the approved design what I venture to affirm no 
capable judge will deny is the worst of the whole 
number sent in, not only as respects design, 
execution of the drawings and arrangement, but 
absolutely inconsistent with the instructions in 
several particulars. 

The injustice, however, does not stop at this 
point. Having settled to give the work to 
“Cavendo Tutus” (a Hampstead firm, and 
nearly allied officially with the district), it is 
then agreed to give the remaining premiums, 
not over the whole of the other designa, but to 
those who had conformed to the impossible con- 
dition of an honest and properly-constructed 
building, and keeping the cost under 10,0001. 
It should be added, that it was openly stated in 
the vestry that the accepted design would re- 
quire various alterations in execution, and the 
local surveyor estimated that it could not be 
executed for less than over 11,0001. It ought 
also to be stated that, by a strange coincidence, 
the second premium was allotted to a design 
emanating from a Hampstead architect. 

Now, sir, after this plain, unvarnished tale, 
what are we to think of the sense of honour, 
fairness, or justice of the vestry of Hampatead, 
or rather that majority who so acted, who can 
allow men to be at all the trouble and expense 
of preparing designs with no real intention of 
considering them at all; who are lowering by 
their conduct the respect which should be enter- 
tained for public men; and who are justifying, 
from their chairman downwards, those charges 
which are freely and often made against the 
vestries of the metropolis ? 

A Competitor. 








CONCRETE ROOFS. 


S1r,— Your querist “ M. D.,’’ in last week’s issue, 
should make the roof of pyramidal form, average 
thickness 6 in., with one or two bands of wrought 
iron near the base to prevent chance of thrust 
on the walle. ARCHITECTUS. 








KILN FLOORS. 


Srr,—In your issue of Saturday last you say “Mr. J. 
Woods proposes to make malt-kiln tiles of cast-iron, with 
fine holes tapering upwards from broad openings.” This 
is exactly as they have been made of clay in the Buckley 
district for at least 100 years, so that there is nothing new 
in the shape, at any rate; and as to the material, I am 
told that iron has been tried before, but not with satis- 
factory results. Most people allow that sweeter bread is 
made in bricc ovens than in iron ones, and the same 
applies to drying or firing malt. Joun M, Grzson, 








ACTION BY A CONTRACTOR AGAINST 
A LOCAL BOARD. 
DEPOSITS ON BILLS OF QUANTITIES, 


Isaac ANWELL, Liverpool, contractor, brought an 
action (tried at the Wigan County Court) against the 
Pemberton Local Board tor 5/. 5s., the amount deposited 
with the defendants’ clerk pending the receipt from 
plaintiff of a bond fide tender for the construction of 
the Pemberton Waterworks, which tender was delivered 
in due course as required by the said defendants. 

Mr. Wood appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Barlow 
for the defendants. . 

At the outset, Mr. Barlow objected to the case pro- 
ceeding, inasmuch as the usual month's notice given to 
local authorities of the intention to take proceedings had 
not been given the defendants, Bhi . 

His Honour sustained the objection; but, on his 
Hononor’s suggestion, Mr. Barlow consented to the case 
being tried on its merits. : 

In opening the case, Mr. Wood said that in December 
last the defendants advertised for tenders for the execution 
of the Pemberton sewerage and waterworks, and the 
plaintiff agreed to tender for theworks, Each contractor 
was required to — 5l. 5s., or 101.108. if they desired 
to tender for both works, with the clerk, pending the 
receipt of a bond fide tender, and it was also stipulated 
that the bills of quantities “should” be returned with 
the tenders. Plaintiff forwarded tenders, and along with 
the tender for the sewerage works he sent the bilis of 
quantities, but he did not send the bills of quantities 
along with his tender for the waterworks, e 
Board at once gave him the 5, 5s. deposited on account 
of the sewerage works, but they refused to give him bis 
deposit on aceount of the waterworks until he delivered 

the bills of quantities, which he refused. Plaintiff 





alleged that according to the custom in existence among 
contractors, the Board had {no right to the bills of 





quantities. The word “should” conveyed the idea thet 
it was optional whether they should give them up or not. 

His Honour said he took quite a different view of the 
question, and asked why the plaintiff had forwarded the 
bills of quantites of the sewerage works ? 

Plaintiff: It was a mistake on my part. 

For the defence, Mr. Barlow contended that plaintitf 
had no right to claim the money, as he had failed to comp'y 
with the conditions laid down by the Local Board. 

The Judge took the same view, and nonsuited the 
plaintiff, and allowed the defendants’ costs, 








THE BRISTOL ARCH-ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Tae Ear! of Dacie presided over the inaugural 
meeting of the Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archwological Society in the Lecture Theatre 
of the Bristol Museum and Library, on the 
21st inst. There was a large attendance. 

The Secretary (Dr. Hallett) read the report 
of the Provisional Committee, which remarked 
that history and archwology, whether as regarded 
knowledge, method, or culture, might be said 
to have taken a new departure, and, to use an 
ordinary expression, the spirit of history ap- 
peared to be one of the leading spirits of the age. 
The organising expenses had been considerable, 
but would be covered by the entrance fees, with 
a very handsome surplus. 

The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol proposed 
the adoption of the report. 

Sir William Guise seconded the motion, which 
was supported by Mr. G. T. Clark, of Dowlaie, 
and carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Earl Ducie, seconded by 
Mr. W. K. Watt, M.P., Sir William Guise was 
elected president of the Society, and the first 
general meeting was fixed to be held at 
Gloucester. Other speakers afterwards ad- 
dressed the meeting. 








SURVEYORSHIP ITEMS. 


Tredegar.—At a meeting of the Tredegar 
Local Board, on the 19th inst., Mr. John Williams, 
of Liantrissant, was elected surveyor to the 
Board, at a salary of 1501. perannum. There 
were twelve candidates. 

Winchester—Mr. J. H. Duckinfield has been 
appointed assistant surveyor to the Winchester 
Urban Sanitary Authority. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Clayton Hospital and Wakefield General Dis- 
pensary.—On the Ist of March twenty-one 
designs were submitted for the proposed new 
hospital and dispensary. Three out of the num- 
ber were selected, and the committee have given 
their award in favour of Mr. W. Bakewell, of 
Leeds, and two premiums of 50/. each to Mr. 
G. G. Hoskins. 

Derby Free Library.—With reference to the 
statement made in last week’s Builder (p. 392), 
on the authority of a Derby paper, that the 
designs are “on exhibition” in the Guildhall, we 
have been requested to say that while it is true 
that they are arranged in the Guildhall, “ as yot 
they are only on view to the committee.” 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Wyke.—On the 1st inst. a new infants’ school 
in connexion with Wyke Church was formally 
opened by a tea and entertainment being given. 
The school is situated at Storr-hill, and has been 
built to supplement the accommodation afforded 
by the National School. The large room is 44 ft. 
by 22 ft., with class-room, 18 ft. by 14 ft., and 
lavatory. Accommodation is provided for 160 
infants, and the cost has been 8101, The archi 
tect of the building is Mr. W. H. Howortb, of 
Hipperholme; and the contractors for the 
magon’s work were Messrs. Holdsworth Brothers, 
of Wyke. 

Birmingham.—The memorial-stones of a new 
Sunday schoo! in connexion with Palmer-street 
Congregational Chapel, Birmingham, were laid 
on the 10th inst. The site of the school is at 
the corner of Watery-lane and St. Andrew-street. 
The cost of the building, with the necessary 
fittings, is estimated at 2,500/. The style is 
Gothic, and the materials used will be brick, 
with stone dressings. The school will consist of 
central hall 50 ft. by 30 ft., with class-rooms at 
each side. Eight of the class-rooms will be on 
the -floor, their dimensions being 12 ft. by 
9 ft. Six of the rooms will be above, and are 





reached from the gallery which runs round three 
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sides of the hall. There are to be separate 
entrances for boys and girls. The hall will be 
warmed by a heating apparatus. A library will 
be added, and infants to the number of 150 will 
be provided for in a detached school. The main 
school will accommodate 500 children. The 
whole of the internal woodwork will be of stained 
and varnished deal. Mr. George Ingall is the 
architect, and the contractor is Mr. Walter 
Brooks. 

Brighouse. — The old chapel and schoois 
belonging to the United Methodist Free Church 
at Brighouse having been felt to be inadequate 
to the present requirements of that body at 
Brighouse, it has been determined to build a 
new chapel and Sunday-school on a site in 
Bethel-street. The plans have been prepared 
by Mr. Rogerson, architect, Brighouse. The 
school will be two stories high, providing accom. 
modation for 800 scholars, and having the large 
assembly-room upstairs, with eight class-rooms 
below, and an infants’ class-room, a lecture-room, 
and two tea-rooms. The cost will be 6,1001. 
The contracts have been let to Messrs. L. & W. 
Crowther, masons ; Mr. William Helliwell, joiner ; 
Mr. George Shaw, plasterer, Mirfield; Mr. J. 
Marshall, plumber ; Mr. D. Smithies, slater; and 
Messrs. Hirst & Barraclough, painters. Two 
memorial stones of the schools were laid on the 
15th inst. 

King Oross.—The Methodist New Connexion 
school at King Cross, Yorkshire, is approaching 
completion. The class-rooms are on the ground 
floor, and the large room in the upper story. 
Messrs. Leeming & Leeming are the architects, 
Mr. Culpan was the mason, and Mr. Dyson the 
joiner. 

Eckington.—New Wesleyan schools have just 
been completed at Eckington. They will ac- 
commodate 700 children, and have cost 2,0001. 
Mr. Kent, of Chesterfield, is the architect, and 
Mr. Fidler, of Eckington, was the contractor. 
The woodwork has been executed by Mr. G. 
Stevenson, Eckington. 

Poole.—On the 11th inst. the foundation-stone 
was laid of a building to be used as a church 
and Sunday school, and tobe named St. Aldhelm’s. 
The site is near the Bourne Valley Pottery, in 
the parish of Parkstone. The building will be 
in the plain Gothic style, aud the work of its 
construction has been entrusted to Mr. F. 
Knight, of Westbourne. It is to be 65 ft. long 
by 19 ft. wide, and seating accommodation will 
be provided for about 150 persons. The estimated 
cost. is 1,2001. 














STAINED GLASS. 


Ashbourn.—The large fourteenth-century east 
window of Ashbourn Church, Derbyshire, and 
such of the earlier windows as have not already 
been completed, are to be filled in with painted 
glass. The execution of the work has been en- 
trusted to Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham. 

Westmill.—A new stained-glass window has 
just been put in the tower of Westmill Church, 
Herts, by Messrs. Burlison & Grylls, to the 
memory of Mr. Robert Hyde Greg, of Coles; the 
subject is,—Our Lord conversing with the sisters 
of Bethany. 

Farnsjield.—A stained-glass window has been 
placed in the parish church of Farnsfield, in 
memory of the late vicar,the Rev. H. R. Wilkins. 
The window is the work of Messrs. Clayton & 
Bell. There is an upper detached trefoil window, 
which is filled with the hand, the lamb, and the 
dove, as emblems of the sacred Trinity. The 
main light consists of a double lancet. In these 
severally are placed the figures of St. Peter and 
St. Andrew. 

Huish Episcopi.—A new stained glass window 
has been placed in the east window of the church 
of St. Mary, Huish Episcopi, by Mr. H. Charies 
Lane, of Middleton, Sussex, in memory of several 
relatives. In the centre is the crucifix, on the 
right being figures of St. Peter and St. John, 
and the two Marys on the left side. It was 
supplied by Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 

Bottesford.—A window in the north side of the 
chancel of St. Mary’s Church, Bottesford, has 
just been filled with stained glass, in memory of 
the late Mr. Richard Norman, second son of the 
rector of the parish. The subject of the paint. 
ing is Abraham offering up his son Isaac. Inthe 
left compartment is represented Abraham with 
the fire in his hand, accompanied by his son 
Isaac, bearing the wood for the burnt offering. 
In the right compartment Isaac is represented 
bound on the altar upon the wood. The uplifted 
hand of Abraham, armed with the knife to slay 
the victim, is arrested by the angel of the Lord; 
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behind is the ram caught in a thicket by his 
horns. In the centre above the representation is 
a portrait of the deceased, and beneath, two 
angels are represented supporting a scroll, on 
which is inscribed a text. 

Keynsham.—The tower window of the parish 
church of Keynsham has been filled with stained 
glass. The window consists of four lights, with 
tracery, and is of the Perpendicular order. In 
the centre lights are figures of John the Baptist 
(to whom the church is dedicated), and our Lord 
as the Good Shepherd. In the onter lights 
Moses and Elijah are depicted. In the orna.- 
mental portion of the window there is canopy 
work with grisaille basements. The tracery is 
filled with angels, one of whom holds an inscribed 
scroll. The window is by Messrs. Joseph Bell & 
Son, of College-green, Bristol, and is the gift of 
Mrs. Warry, of Keynsham. 

Bradford. —The east window of St. Mark’s 
Church, Bradford, which is reputed the largest 
in the town, has just been filled with painted 
glass from a design obtained by a competition of 
artists, and carried ont, at a cost of 400/., by 
Mr. Barnett, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. Mr. B. 
Hammond, of Manningham, is the donor of this 
window. ‘The figures introduced are all of life 
size. In the arrangement of the painted glass 
of this large church the architects (Messrs. 
Walford & Pollard) have persistently discarded 
all canopy or tabernacle work, allowing the 
figures to occupy the entire space of each light; 
and in this large window of Mr. Barnett’s two 
subjects (the Lord’s Supper and our Lord’s 
Commission to His Apostles) are made to extend 
across the whole window. 

Eye.—A stained-glass window has been pre- 
sented to Eye Church, Suffolk, by Mra. Rampling, 
as a memorial of her late husband, Mr. Horace 
Rampling. The subject is the Ascension. The 
window is the work of Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & 
Bayne. 

Buxton.—A stained-glass window has been 
placed in the new baptistery of St. John’s Church, 
Buxton, by Messrs. Ballantine & Sons, of Edin- 
burgh. It represents Christ receiving and bless- 
ing little children. Beneath the window is a 
tablet to the memory of the late Dr. Dickson, 
carved by Mr. Ash, of Buxton. 

Woolwich.—A stained-glass window has just 
been placed in the north-east corner of St. 
George’s Garrison Church, to the memory of the 
late Colonel Milward. The window, which is at 
the further end of the left gallery, represents the 
Passover. 

Ashford.—The five lights of the middle division 
of the large window at the east end of the 
chancel of Ashford parish church have been 
filled in, by Messrs. Lavers & Barraud, with a 
design in stained glass representing the Ascen- 
sion of Our Lord, in memory of Mary J. Field 
and George Whitlock. 

Long Sutton.—The large chancel window of 
the parish church, which was for several years 
partly filled with stained glass in memory of the 
late Mr. John Bailey, is now completed by the 
Vicar, the Rev. Edward Leigh Bennett, assisted 
by the subscriptions of a few parishioners. The 
two compartments of the window now finished 
illustrate a series of subjects portraying the 
leading irftidents in the life of Our Saviour, and 
are by Messrs. Ward & Hughes. 

Hebden Bridge.—The windows of the chancel 
of St. James’s Church, Hebden Bridge, have just 
been filled with stained glass, by Messrs. Heaton, 
Butler, & Bayne. A life-size figure of Our Lord 
upon His cross occupies the centre light of the 
triplet window in the east wall. The figure has 
a light back-ground broken into squares, filled in 
with the sacred monogram, the cross, the crown, 
&c. In the dexter light stand figures of St. 
Mary and St. John, and in the sinister light 
those of St. Peter and St. James. Towards the 
head of each of the outer lancet-lights are placed 
figures of angels with eensers, one in each hand. 
At the foot of the window are three medallions, 
filled in respectively with the martyrdom of St. 
Jobn the Baptist, the Agony in the Garden, and 
Our Lord’s lament over Jerusalem. In the 
south wall are two two.light windows. The first 
is charged with the subjects of the Trans- 
figuration, the request of St. James and St. 
John, Our Lord by the Sea of Tiberias, and St. 
James and St. John reproved by Our Lord. The 
subjects of the other windows are the raising of 
Jairus’s daughter, and the calling of St. James 
and St. John. : 

Lincoln.—A three.light stained-glass window 
for the south aisle of St. Martin’s Church, 
Lincoln, has just been fixed by Messrs. Ward & 





Hughes. The eubject is the Baptism of Christ. 
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Uxbridge.—The stained-glass window which 
has been placed in the chancel of St. Margaret’s 
Churcb, Uxbridge, to the memory of the late 
Rev. Charles Parker Price, for many years vicar 
of the parish, was disclosed to view on Easter 
Sunday. The centre light contains a repre- 
sentation of the Orncifixion, and the left and 
right respectively the Bearing of the Cross and 
the Appearance of Our Saviour to Mary Magda. 
lené in the Garden. The work was entrusted to 
Messrs. Fassnidge & Son, of St. Andrew’s, who 
obtained the design from Sir G. Gilbert Scott, 
The total cost was over 2001. 

Stone.—A new stained-glass window has just 
been placed in the parish church of Stone, near 
Dartford, in memory of the late Rev. C. A. 
James, who was at one time curate of the parish, 
and who died through an illness contracted near 
Lake Nyanza, in Africa, where he was exploring. 
The window, which is the result of public sub. 
scription, was executed by Mr. Wailes, of New. 
castle, and represents scenes in the life of our 
Lord. 





Holford.—The east window of the recently re. 
stored chancel of Holford Church has just been 
filled with stained glass. The centre light re. 
presents the Crucifixion, the Magdalene kneeling 
at the foot of the cross; in the northern light are 
the mother of Oar Lord and the two Marys and 
the centurion ; and in the southern light St. John, 
St. Peter, Joseph of Arimathwa, and two Roman 
soldiers. This part of the work was executed by 
Messrs. Lavers, Barrand, & Westlake, of London. 
The two small windows at the sides are filled 
with quarried glass from Messrs. Powell & Son’s 








Hooks Received. 


Solid Geometry. By Percivat Frost, M.A. A 
new edition, revised and enlarged, of the 
treatise by Frost and Wolstenholme. Vol. I. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1875. 


Tae author has included in the first volume 
those portions of solid geometry which are 
useful in the study of physical subjects, re. 
serving for a second volume those parts which 
are ehiefly interesting as pure geometry. To 
the understanding of this book the student 
should bring a complete knowledge of all the 
ordinary processes adopted in the case of plane 


geometry. 





Practical Plane Geometry. By E. 8. Burcuett. 
London and Glasgow: William Collins, Sons, 
& Co. 1876. 

Henke are some three or four hundred geometric 

figures drawn, and if, in the title, “ practical’’ 

means graphical, then the subject is fally treated. 

The problems are not demonstrated analytically. 

A few useful geometric figures are applied 

in illustration of the design of encaustic tile 

patterns and of window tracery. 





Progressive Lessons in Applied Science. Part IIT. 
Trigonometry, Vision, Surveying Instruments. 
By Epwarp Sane, F.R.S.E. Londonand New 
York: E.&F.N. Spon. 1875. 


Tus is a book of principles, and deserves atten. 
tive study. The author follows a mixed method 
of demonstration, partly algebraical and partly 
arithmetical, and by diagrams, and extends his 
research to the border of physical science. A 
study of the lessons on vision and on surveying 
instruments will be a very useful introduction 
to books which define practice more than 
principles. 





The Principles and Practice of Levelling. By 
F. W. Sums, F.G.8., M. Inst. C.E. London: 
Lockwood & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall.court. 
1875. 

Tus is the sixth edition of a well-known book, 

to which are added practical examples for setting 

out railway curves by Mr. Henry Law, and the 
field practice of laying out circular curves by 

Mr. John C. Trautwine. The figure of the earth, 

the general principles of levelling, and of the 

construction of levelling instruments, are first 
described; then the practice of levelling, com- 
putation of earthwork, road-making, setting out 
widths forcuttingsand embankments, and setting 
out railway curves, with tables of the radii and 

ordinates of curves, and of long chords, and a 

complete set of tables of lines and tangents ; 

with seven plates containing a general plan and 
section, a working section, curves, and cross 
sections of the Highgate Archway-road. 
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Miscellanea, 


Cowhouses.—In towns where the Pablic 
Health Act is enforced the Local Authority will 
not permit houses of any description to be erected 
unless the plans are first submitted and approved 
by them. The width and height of each room 
and the sanitary and ventilation requirements 
are strictly adhered to. Is it not equally neces. 
sary to protect the sanitary condition of animals 
who contribute produce so essentially necessary 
to the well-being of the rising population? 
Spacious, well-drained, and ventilated cowhouses 
improve the health and condition of the cattle, 
and to a great extent prevent those diseases 
among them which afflicted the country and 
caused the high price of meat. If the Govern. 
ment would bring in a short Bill empowering 
Local Authorities in every parish and district to 
enforce sanitary measures in farm buildings, by a 
thorough inspection of the premises, and 
restrictions as to the character of the buildings, 
we should hear less of epidemics among cattle, 
and the production would be increased in quan- 
tity and quality —Henry Gartsipz, 


The British Museum.—A Parliamentary 
paper relating to the British Museum states 
that the total number of persons admitted last 
year to view the general collections (exclusive of 
readers) was 523,317, including 3,514 admitted 
on Monday and Saturday evenings, from six to 
eight o’clock, from the 8th of May to the 15th of 
August. The number of visits to the reading- 
room for the purpose of study or research was 
105,310, giving an average of 360 daily, and each 
reader consulted on an average thirteen volumes 
per diem. There were added to the library 
during the year, 36,786 volumes and pamphlets, 
of which 1,731 were presented, 7,223 received 
in pursuance of the laws of English copyright, 
539 received under the international copyright 
treaties, and 27,293 acquired by purchase. In 
the department of prints and drawings, 12,861 
acquisitions have been made during the year, 
the most important of which were obtained by 
purchase at the sale of the Galichon collection in 
Paris. 


Exhibition of Costumes.—A novel exhibi- 
tion has been opened to the public at the 
Alexandra Palace. It would seem that the 
Palace Company, having offered prizes for the 
best costumes in certain specific classes of ladies’ 
dresses, and Sir Edward Lee, the manager of 
the company, to whom the matter was entrusted, 
having called to his aid the services of Mr. D. A. 
Lorie, many of the leading West End and City 
firms, as well as others in the provinces, have 
given support to the project, and have contri- 
buted valuable materials that are calculated to 
make the display incidental to it an interesting 
one. The exhibition is, it may be observed, con- 
fined to British firms, and the object of the pro. 
moters is to give prizes for the most elegant 
productions, that will combine good taste with 
economy. The judges are Madame Stéphanie 
Roper, Court costumier, Somerset-street, Port. 
man-square; Messrs. T. & H. Sutton, of St. 
Paul’s-churchyard, wholesale costumiers; and 
Messrs. Sélincourt & Coleman, Cannon-street. 


Ossett Waterworks.—On Monday evening, 
the 24th inst., the Ossett Local Board met for the 
first time since the election. Mr. M. Patter. 
son, C.E., of Dewsbury, attended, and it was 
decided that the following tenders should be 
accepted, subject to certain conditions as to 
security :—Contract No. 1.— Construction of 
covered reservoir at Gawthorpe, Mr. Isaac 
Marsh, Castleford. Contract No. 2.—Cast-iron 
pillars and girders for above, Messrs. W. & J. 
Cardwell, Dewsbury. Contract No. 3.—10-in. 
cast-iron pipes, Messrs. Shillito & Harrison, 
Wakefield. Contract No. 4.—Cast-iron pipes, 
9 in. and under, Messrs. Warner, Walduck, & 
Co., London. Contract No. 6.—Sluice-valves, 
hydrants, &c., Messrs. Blakeborough & Sons, 
Brighouse. It is now ascertained that the 
whole of the works wlll be let for about 15,5001., 
or 4001. below the engineer’s estimate. 


Another Arbitration Case at Bradford.— 
Mr. H. A. Hunt, of London, surveyor under the 
Board of Trade, who recently sat at Bradford to 
assess the value of three shops in Westgate, 
with warehouses, buildings, and 1,041 yards of 
land, belongiug to the Governors of Bradford 
Grammar School, and required by 
tion for street improvements, has 
owners 7,2001. 





awarded tho 


Society for the Encouragement of the 


Pine Arts.—On the 20th inst., a lecture upon 
“ The Functions of Art Criticism ’’ was delivered 
by Mr. George Fraser, before this Society. The 
chair was taken by Dr. John 8. Phené. The 
lecturer stated that, broadly, the chief function 
of art criticism was to guide and develop the 
public taste, and rather to encourage the appre. 
ciation of great work than the condemnation of 
poor work. He sketched briefly what he con- 
sidered the present hopeful condition of musical 
and literary taste in this country, attributing it 
to the familiarity which all classes are able to 
enjoy with the masterpieces of the greatest 
poets and musicians, and the consequently wide 
understanding of the principles upon which 
musical and literary criticism are based; and in 
conclusion he showed that the chief obstacle in 
the way of making strict art-criticism effective 
in its function of improving the artistic taste of 
the country was the limited nature of the 
facilities for becoming acquainted with the great 
works of the old masters. A discussion ensued. 


Fall of Floor, Portsmouth.—A very lament. 
able accident occurred, on the 26th inst., at 
the new offices which the Portsmouth Gas Com. 
pany are erecting in the Commercial-road, Land- 
port. The floors are constructed of concrete 
between iron girders ; and at about a quarter to 
eight in the morning a party of six men were on 
the basement removing the shores which were 
supporting the ground floor. A number of them 
had been taken away, when, without a moment’s 
warning, a considerable portion of the floor gave 
way, burying five of the workmen. 
being in the most frequented part of the town, 


plenty of assistance was at once at hand, and on 


the men being extracted, two,—Mr. Fish, clerk 


The Royal Academy and Art Education 
in England and France.—On Tuesday, the 
9th proximo, Sir Charles Dilke will call attention 
to the position of art education in England, and 
to the constitution of the Royal- Academy of 
Arta and its neglect to carry out the reforms 
unanimously recommended by a royal commis. 
sion; and will move an address to her Majesty, 
praying that there be laid before Parliament a 
copy of a late report on the direction of the fine 
arts in France, made by M. Edouard Charton to 
the French Ministry of Public Instruction; and 
also praying that she will cause her representa- 
tives at the European Courts to report on the 
presetit attitude of the State towards the fine 
arts in the various countries of Europe. 

Whitechapel and the Artisans’ Dwellings 
Act.—Mr. Daniel Cubitt-Nichols, under the 
authority of the Home Secretary, on the 21st 
inst., held an inquiry respecting a scheme pro- 
moted by the Metropolitan Board of Works under 
the Artisans and Labourers’ Dwellings Act, with 
reference to the Whitechapel and Limehouse 
districts. Mr. Grantham, M.P., who appeared 
for the Metropolitan Board, stated that the area 
proposed to be affected comprised about 6 acres 
of land, on which were crowded at the present 
time 444 dwellings, containing 4,350 occupants. 
The net cost of the improvement scheme was 
estimated at 54,4007. A large amount of evidence 
was given in favour of the scheme. 


New Tweed Warehouse, Galashiels.— 





For some time past & new tweed warehouse has 
been in course of erection on the Back-road, 


The site | Galashiels, for Messrs. Munro, Laidlaw, & Co. 


The building is upon quite a new plan for tweed 
warehouses in Galashiels, having a frontage of 
35 ft., and running back toward the houses in 


of the works, and John Stickland, a labourer, Stirling.street for 40 ft. It is built of freestone, 


who had only commenced working on these | 


premises an hour before,—were dead, and three | 
others,—named Cleaves, Cassingham, and Car. | 
penter,—were seriously injured. We shall be 
anxious to learn the precise construction of the 
floor. 


Street Cleansing and Watering at West- 
minster.—At a meeting of the Westminster 
District Board of Works, held on the 21st inst., 
the Streets Cleansing Committee submitted 
tenders for street cleansing, watering, and dust- 
ing, for a period of one, two, and three years, 
from the 8th of July next. There were five 
tenders, and the committee recommended the 
acceptance of Messrs. Cookson’s tender for 
8,8001. per year for a term of three years. Com. 
plaints were made of the high prices contained 
in the tenders. The chairman said the Board 
drew them on themselves by not taking the work 
of the district under their own management, 
and he hoped that before long they would be in 
a position to do it. After an explanation from 
the surveyor of the increase in the amounts, and 
a statement that the contract could be terminated 
after due notice, the recommendation was 


adopted, 

The High Wycombe Pree Li and 
Institute.—The new buildings for the High 
Wycombe Free Library and Institute were 
opened on the 18thinst. Mr. J. H. Raffety, of 
Wycombe, is the architect, and Messrs. Silver & 
Son, of Maidenhead, were engaged as contractors. 
The buildings are substantial and commodious, 
and are well suited to the purposes for which 
they have been designed. They consist of two 
large rooms and a recreation-ground, and there 
are committee-rooms set apart for the transaction 
of business. The lower story will be used as a 
free library, and the upper part of the building 
will be devoted exclusively to the purposes of 
the combined institutes. For this boon the town 
is mainly indebted to Mr. J. O. Griffits, Q.C., 
Recorder of Reading, who is a native of 
Wycombe. 


A New (?) Cement.—The following recipe 
is asserted to produce a cement of very superior 
character for uniting stone, and resisting the 
action of water. It becomes as hard as stone, 
is unchangeable in the air, and resists the action 
of acids. It is made by mixing together 19 lb. 
of sulphur and 42 lb. of pulverised stoneware 





and glass. The mixture is exposed to gentle 
heat until the sulphur melts, when the mass is 
stirred until it has become thoroughly homoge. 
neous, and is then run into moulds, and permitted 
to cool. When required for use, it is heated to 
248° Fahrenheit, at which temperature it melts, 
and may be employed in the usual manner. At 
230° Fahrenheit it becomes as hard as stone, and 
preserves its solidity in boiling water. | 


with polished belt, and is three stories in height. 
The architect is Mr. Alexander Wilson, and the 
mason and joiner work is being executed by 
Mr. Main and Mr. Wilson respectively. 


New Temperance Hall at Guildford.—A 
new Temperance hall was opened at Guildford 
on Easter Monday. It is Gothic in style, and the 
large, or main, hall, is capable of seating 350 
persons. It has convenient entrance lobbies, 
and there is a smaller hall or club-room which 
will accommodate 120 persons, and a library 
which will hold from ten to twenty. There is 
also a kitchen, and all the necessary arrange. 
ments for holding tea or other meetings. Mr. 
Wonnacott, of Farnham, was the architect, and 
Mr. Swayne the builder. The total cost is about 
1,9001. 


Tree Roots Choking Drains.—A corre- 
spondent of a country paper says :—“ A cure for 
this evil is coal-tar. I have had recourse to it 
with entire success. In using it I mixed it with 
sawdust to the consistency of ordinary building 
mortar. A layer of this was spread on the 
bottom of the drain; on this the drain-pipes 
were set, and then carefully covered all over 
with the tar-mortar. If the work is carefully 
performed, and the mortar applied in sufficient 
quantity,—say 1} in. thick all round,—I can 
guarantee success.” 

Kent Archzological Society.—It is an- 
nounced that the council of this Society have 
determined to hold their annual meeting for 
1876 at Gravesend, when, beyond the usual 
excursions into the neighbourhood for the pur- 
pose of visiting and examining such archzxo- 
logical objects of interest as’ abound in the 
vicinity, a temporary museum will be formed, 
and the congress continued over the space of two 
days. The month of July has been selected for 
this purpose. 

New Life-boat Station at Seabrook, near 
Hythe.—Miss Hannah de Rothschild has just 
presented a new life-boat to the united boroughs 
of Hythe, Sandgate, and Folkestone, The boat- 
house haa been erected from the plans and spe- 
cifications of Mr. C. H. Cooke, honorary 
architect to the Institution, on a convenient site, 
about midway between Hythe and Sandgate, the 
ground being readily granted by the War De. 
partment. 

The Richmond Water Supply.—At a meet- 
ing of the Richmond select vestry, on the 18th 
inst., @ communication was read from the public 
Works Loan Commissioners, stating that they 
had resolved to lend the Local Urban Sanitary 
Authority 28,000/., on the security of the rates, 
for the purpose of making an artesian well, 
opposition to which has now been withdrawn 
by the Southwark and Vauxhall Waterworks 





Company. 
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Rink at Aldershott.—A rink 170 ft. in 
length and 54 ft. in breadth has been opened in 
Aldershott. The architect was Mr. F. Eggar; 
the builder, Mr. Seabright. The floor was 
entrusted to Mr. W. Hirst, the manager of the 
Brunswick Rock Asphalte Company (Limited), 
and during the week there has been abundance 
of testimony to the fact that it is performed ina 
satisfactory manner. 


Fall of Vaulting, Rouen.—Part of the 
vaulting in the transept of the ancient church of 
St. Gervais, Rouen, has fallen, and four persons 
have been injured. The vaulting was damaged 
by a storm last month, and was undergoing 
repair. The disaster is attributed to the in- 
complete setting of the cement used. 


Brussels Exhibition, 1876.—It is officially 
announced that his Majesty the King of the 
Belgians will in person, on the 25th of June 
next, open the exhibition of hygienic and other 
means and appliances for the saving and pro- 
tection of life. 


The Frerch Universal Exhibition. — A 
competition is invited for the design of the build- 
ing intended to be erected. Sketches only are 
asked for, and the premiums are small. 








TENDERS 


For the erection of a warehouse at the corner of Little 
Alie-street and Lambeth-street, Whitechapel. Mr. 
Frederick C. Notley, architect, Quantities supplied by 
Nr, W. Barrett :— 


Moreland & Nixon ..........s0ce000 £2,935 0 0 
TAREE nstahiaipipnackatvedceckinnniphonnn 2,925 0 0 
BUND | csctacecemstenvesenveenpesenne 2,805 0 0 
Greenwood & Sons ..........0000006 2,420 0 0 
Newman & Mann............0cessss0e 2,418 0 0 
INUIT sien cunstnccubnendsiisbunrcostepiauue’ 2,384 0 0 
RS Ee a 2,297 0 0 


For the erection of a pair of villa residences at Wands- 
worth-common. Mr. Frederick C. Notley, architect :— 





Hayworth (accepted) ............--+ £1,750 0 0 
For farm premises, Blaston. Mr. R. W. Johnson, 
architect :— 
OS ER ee oe £2,050 0 0 
ES Ee ER 2,045 0 0 
ERI GOO. citcacckoucheincunscnabous 1,990 10 0 
Halliday & Cave ...10.....cccccsse-0. 1,889 12 0 


For Somerby Board Schools. Mr. R. W. Johnson, 


architect :— 
PROD. visaciscdctomvesvecnistessactien £1,849 0 0 
CY S| | Reaeeerere oer . 1,558 0 0 
NMI seatsuirrliiann ceutncns cages shiombactden ° 1,550 00 
Cl eae eee 1,500 0 0 





For two cottages, Kettering. 
architect :— 
Henson .... 
Wilson . 
Bellamy . 
Barlow 
Sharman.... 






0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


eoooceo 





_ For new sewers, &c., in Rockingham-road estate, 
Kettering. Mr. R. W. Johnson, surveyor :— 


oe a Es £713 0 O 
OBER IER 730 0 0 
on i, hl ELIE LEA GENES 7400 0 (0 
SDs csuinsnieankinedacekinbinaconssea 580 0 0 





For Alton water-works. Messrs. Gotto & Beesley, 
engineers : — 


Contract No, 1.—For cast-iron pipes :— 
T. Read & Co. ccsccsscccsscsrseeeses £1,047 0 9 


Contract No. 2.—For well, pumping establishment, 
reservoir, and main-laying :— 


eg RN nt ee £3,480 0 0 
Contract No. 3,—For engines, boilers, and pumps :— 
Hetherington & Parker ........... £1,047 10 0 





_ For two houses at Morley-road, Lewisham, for Mr. 
Edward Phillips. Mr. Wm. C. Banks, architect, Quan- 





tities supplied by Mr. R. W. Griffiths :— 

Eaton 00 
Faulkner 00 
Parnacott 0 0 
Rider & Son 3 00 
Sharpe & Everard ..........00..000 2,549 0 0 
SS ES Ea 2,294 0 0 
TET BI Re 2,250 0 0 
DOeRNS EGON  sccoscecssavinosiensseen 2,173 0 0 

OENCS .orccccccsceccscccsccesosssscosseses 1,876 0 0 





For new billiard-room, &c., to the Duke of Gloucester 


tavern, Hoxton. Mr. Wm.C. Banks, architect :— 
NUD Scctinhichsciact disionsaaiah £375 0 0 
Se 350 0 0 
Sharp & Everard........... 357 0 0 


For sir-tight show-case to shop-front, Nos. 65 and 
66, Houndsditch, Mr, Wm. C. Banks, architect. :—* 


gt, IIIA Ed £161 0 0° 
RN, Ma OGO0G sve sveisciscsiieisseeenss 148 0 0 
tl eteataitaiiantn iecopnainbieiienad 133 0 0 
Somerville & Smith... 127 15 0 





For alterations to the Sir George Osborn’s Head, Old 


Montague-street, Whitechapel, for Mr. Z 
Mr, J. G. Needham, pualiites -— + ey, ey 





ge RE 
Judd & Hawkings ..........0c00.00... “Or 9 } 
Lall (accepted)......sossoscsessscessesees 318 0 0 





For alterations to the vaste Kingsland-road, for 
Mr. H. Wooder. Mr. J. G. Needham, architect :— 
Cole (accepted). 


For « homestead on Tar Farm, South Leigh, Oxford- 
sbire, for Mr. James Mason, Mr, William Eve, archi- 





tect :— 
Dover ...c.ccccsccscescvsescosccesceeess £3,300 0 0 
WiKIRS ccccccccescnce wm eee 2 
Bartlett (accepted) ...........+ an ee 





For a homestead on Green Farm, Eynegham, Oxford- 
shire, for Mr. James Mason, Mr, William Eve, archi- 
tect :— 


Bartlett ....ccccsccccees eoccsecececsoccce £2,575 0 0 
WU RIOS: oeseisess scsiceichsnesensinee -. 2,316 0 0 
Dover (accepted).......ccccerereeeres 2,235 0 0 


For a Farm-house on Tar Farm, South Leigh, Oxford- 
shire, for Mr. James Mason, Mr. William Eve, archi- 


OIE So csnsctinsscessaporsearucebiagn soe. £2,600 0 O 
Bartlett 1,960 0 0 
WHKIRG ..ccccscscsnccsccesccccssceccuves 1,803 0 0 
I dcovexsvsctersvaceuinesatennveameian . if 0 2 





For Board School at Darenth, near Dartford, Kent, for 
School Board for Darenth. Mr. William Eve, archi- 
tect :— 

SIE 5a ccsksasentounesenerenians evesoster £520 0 0 
Blake (provisionally accepted) ... 475 0 0 





For the erection of vi'la and stables at Buckhurst-hill, 
for Mr. Thos. King. Drawings by the National Co- 
operative Builders and Contractors’ Society (Limited). 

r, Thos. F, M‘Cormick, manager :— 

National Co-operative Builders’ 
Society (accepted) ..........00008 £1,400 0 0 





For the erection of a cottage in the Half-acre, Brent- 
ford. Mr. John W. Smithies, architect :— 
Barnes soovee £996 14 0 
Beauchamp (accepted) . . 359 0 0 


SPeErerrt err irirrrrr iy) 








For the erection of the first portion of annular brick- 
kilns, Burton-road, Lincoln, for Messrs, Swan, Brothers, 
& Bourne. Messrs. Godden & Son, architects. Quantities 
supplied :— 

Binns 








For two houses and shops at Croydon :— 
Ridge & Kingsland, accepted, 





For alterations and additions to a house and stabling, 
with entrance-lodge, at Chislehurst, for Mr. J. C. 


Schroeter. Mr. Joseph 8, Moye, architect :— 
Panett & SomB.cccccccccsecscsesseseses £2,895 0 0 
BGODOR i cccsrcpinccmasisintinningiaes 2,847 0 0 
Grover (accepted) ..............0.00. 2,549 0 0 





For restorations, &c., at Tadworth Court, Surrey, for 
Mr. W.G. Heathcote, Quantities ws — 
r. . 


Front 
GRINS... ccavscvvintsabauioennte 25,055 ...... a de £478 
EO BORE . ccvsen: 100. conces 448 
Sharpivgton & Co.......... 3,536 ...... 139... 615 
OI sutikscnsshapncmaceenie See Oe: dssess 600 





For sinking well, constructing a pumping establishment 
and reservoir, and for laying and jointing water-mains, at 






Alton, Hampshire. Messrs, Gotto & Beesley, engi- 

neers :— 
Lefevre ...... eetscorecsesccacoosesbivees £4,306 0 0 
Bomttg & Caguicsscasssseccsscotuissnees 244 0 0 
Bugbird (accepted).........00..000 3,480 0 0 
Goodenough ...... 3,438 0 0 
Coker ......... . 3,075 0 0 
EDGY siscesscciinesinsestthndisondboeka . 2,800 0 0 


Accepted for rebuilding Hicklsne Mills, Batley, York- 
shire, for Messrs. Michael Sheard & Sons :— 


Brier, Sons, & Wilson (masons) £6,923 19 7 
Bagshaw & Sons (ironfounders) 4,293 7 6 
Willans (carpenter and joiner} 2,190 11 1 
Rawsthorne (slater) .............0 4539 0 0 
Morton (plasterer) ..........ss0000 226 11 O 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F.C. M.—F.—E. M.—C. 8.—M. L.—G. & B.—H. W.—F. T.—F. B.— 
J.B. W.C.—E. & W.—J. M. G.—W. W. L.--F. H.—E. T.—J. G. N.— 
Ww. E—T. F. M’C.—W.C. B.—Dr. D.—J. W. B.—A. G. H.—T. C. C.— 
J. R-F. A E-—G. E-—-E S—J. B—W. B—J. P.—E. P.—A 
Labourer (the solid column would be greatly the stronger, but the 
same quantity of metal formed into a hollow column, and therefore of 
large diameter, would be stronger still).—F. J. W. (write to the 
secretary for particulars ). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


addresses. 
All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not mecessar: for 
publication. . 

Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 


Now Ready, the THIRTY-THIRD VOLUME of 
“ THE BUILDER” (bound), for the year 1875, 
price One Guinea. Also, 

CLOTH CASES for binding the Numbers, price 
Three Shillings each. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to 
the Office, will be bound at a cost of Four Shil- 
lings each. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Trstt. 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise. 
ments, and strongly recommends that Copizs 
ONLY should be sent. 

Advertisements cannot be reeeived for the current 
week's issue later than THREE o’clock p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 








_ CHARGES FOR 
“T{7 ANTED” ADVERTISEMENTS, 


BITUATIONS VACANT. 





Six lines (about fifty words) or under ............ 4s. 64. 
Each additional! line (about tem words) ......++. + Os. 6d. 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 

FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under .. 28. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words) .......... Os. 6d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” is supplied direct from the Office, to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19%. per annum. 
Payable in Advance. 

Halfpenny stamps 
should be remitted 
King-street, Covent-garden, 


accepted foramounts ander 5s, Any larger sum 
by Money Order, payable at the Post Office, 
W.C, to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER. 








Bath Stone of best quality. 
BANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited), 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants, 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts; 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, on 
application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr.]} 


Patent Selenitic Cement, with double the 
asual sand, is much stronger than ordinary mortar 
Plastering finished in much less time at less cost. 
Excellent substitute for Portland cement for 
Concrete at less than half its price.—21}, Mill. 
bank-street, 8.W. [Apvr.] 








Asphalte. 
Beyssel, Patent Metallic Lava and 
White Asphaltes, 
M STODABT & OQO 
Office: 


No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr.] 


The Seyssel and Metallic Lava Asphalte 
Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, Poultry, 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for damp 
courses, warehouse floors, flat roofs, stables, cow- 
sheds and milk-rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, 
terraces, and skating-rinks. [Apvr.] 








Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—These 
Quarries are now fully opened out, and are pro- 
ducing Slates in all sizes, and in any quantity: 
sound, and of choice green tint.—For samples 
and further particulars, apply to the MANAGER, 
at the Quarries, Clynderwen, R.8.0. [Apvrt.] 











LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description. 


364, BOROUGH ROAD, 


Discount te Builders. 





LONDON, &.E. 





P. E. CHAPPUIS, 
Patentee of DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS, 


ALSO OF 


EVERY DESCRIPTION of REFLECTORS for GAS, LAMPS, LANTERN S, &c. 
for the LIME, ELECTRIC, and MAGNESIUM LIGHTS. 





N.B.—Reflectors made to any Shape or Pattern for Scientific or any other purposes. 








Manvuractory: 69, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 





eimai 





